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PREFACE 


This is a study of the interaction of a man, a party, 
and the aain political issues during a transitional period of the 
political history of the United States. During most of the 1830's 
the forceful personality and great popularity of Andrew Jackson 
had enabled his to dominate the political scene, and especially 
the Democratic pasty; Immediately after his retirement a great 
economic depression compelled his party to stand together around 
his chosen successor, Martin Van Buren. The election of 1840 went 
against Van Buren and the Democrats, but the division of the Whig 

party between the followers of Henry Clay and John Tyler gave the 
Democrats a good chance to return to power in 1844. This prospect 
was threatened, however, by the disunity of the Democrats, who 

were divided by such issues as the tariff and slavery aad by the 
rivalries of their leaders. Van Buren, who in a long career begun 
back in 1800 had 8 a reputation as a master of political 
technique, hoped to win renomination and a second presidential tera 
by keeping the party committed to the platfora which Jackson and he 
had given it. He was not completely auccessful in executing this 
strategy, but his rivals were even less successful in displacing 
hia and by December, 1843, he seemed certain to be the party's 
nominee for 1844. Then the divisive controversies over the tariff 
and slavery, and a new dispute over the proposed annexation of 


ii 


iii 


hit Van Buren and tke party with renewed force. He failed 


Texas, 


to respond adequately, and therefore never fulfilled his ambition 
for 2 second term. But the rest of the Democrats, who for several 
years had been displaying more concern for the preservation of 
their party and of their places in it than for the fortunes of any 
presidential candidate, managed to preserve their party by giving 
it a new form of organization. This new form of organization, 
required by the political conditions of the 1840's, was a radical 
departure from the President-centered party organizations of an i 
earlier day, in which Van Buren had learned his political techniques, 
and he could find no place in it. In 1844 the Democratic party was 
yve-organized, with Martin Van Buren, and the earlier political 
system of which he was a relic, left out. 

Much of the writing on the Democratic party and its 
leaders during this period has been marred by bias, both partisan 
and personal, and all too nuch of it has uncritically accepted one 
or more myths about the defeat of Van Buren's bid for renomination 
to the Presidency in 1844. Consequently, the author has felt 
‘obliged to go again over ground that has been covered frequently 
before. The effort has been justified, however, for a thorough 
Kn i nation of the voluminous manuscript materials now available 
for the study of this period has made possible the refutation of 
some of the mytha and the clarification of nany details. 

The primary purpose of this study, however, has not 
been either revisionism for its own sake or the clarification of 
details, but the realistic interpretation of the politics of the 


1840's. During this period professional politicians were 
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esinent in American society. They had displaced the gentry of 


pre- 


the colonial and early national periods as the virtual monopolizers 
of public office, and, in the absence of big business, labor and 
Gere organizations, and the mass media of communications and enter- 
tainment, governments and the political parties which contested for 
control of them were the most iaportant institutions in the country. 
What was gore, politics was almost the only and certainly the most 
likely route to fame, power, and fortune for the would-be self-nade 
man. Aabitious, opportunistic, and alert to every chance to pro- 
mote their careers, the politicians of the 1840's had all tbe 
“exuberance, the energy, and the crudeness of their young nation, 
and they enjoyed their place in the center of the stage. 

Yet as individualistic, as present-ainded, and as 
selfish as they were, the politicians were the products-- and some- 
times even the 9 sweeping changes which were transforming 
american society. The vigorous economic growth of the country, its 
political and territorial expansion, and the spread of new moral 
and political ideals all created problems with which the politicians, 
however lacking in broad views or public spirit, had to deal. In 
the process, though quite incidentally, they created new political 
institutions which both reflected and affected the tendencies 
which were changing America. 

To ignore the purely political history of this periog 
~-however petty and unreal the selfish conniving and verbal pos- 
turing of the politicians may have been--is impossible. And to 
treat that history merely as a contest between sections of the 


country, or great ideas, or economic classes, or to treat the 


v 
politicians merely as spokesunen for such, is unrealistic. In this 
study, an effort has been made to portray those politicians as sen 

5 real importance, whose aotives were priaari ly personal and whose 
outlooks were generally quite narrow, but who were acted upon by 
and in turn reacted upon broad tendencies of change of which they 
often had little understanding but with which they, because of 
their pre-eminence, had ioe than any other group to deal, 

Because of the conviction that the politicians of this 
pexiod aust be understood as individuals, and as individuals whose 
public statements usually bore only an instrumental relationship 
to their personal motives, a great reliance has been placed on 
manuscript sources. This would not have been possible but for the 
generous assistance of many people in and out of the historical 

profession. Many other students of American politics have gathered, 
edited, and published the papers of politicians of the 1840's, both 
famous and obscure. Microfilm, and the presidential papers fila 
project of the Library of Congress especially, enable a researcher 
in any part of the country to utilize the ismense holdings of that 
institution, The author's friend, John Bruce Robertson, loaned 

hin the equipment and taught hia the skills to make other filas for 
himself; a generous grant froa the Southern Fellowships Fund 
enabled him to spend nearly three months on a tour of libraries 

at which hundreds of feet of fils were made, and another nine 
months reviewing the material thus gathered. Lastly, the author 
was favored by the kindness and enriched by the knowledge of the 
curators of manuscript aaterials at the following depositories: 


the Missouri Historical Society, St. Louis, Missouri; the Illinois 


vi 
cle Historical Library, Springfield, Illinois; the Chicago 
gistorical Society and the Harper Memorial Library of the University 
of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois; the Ohio Historical Society Library, 
cotuabus, Ohio; the Burton Historical Collection of the Detroit 

public Library, Detroit, Michigan; the William L. Clements Library 
and the Michigan Historical Collection, Ann Arbor, Michigan; the 
New York State Library, Albany, New York; the New York Public 
Library, the New York Historical Society, and the Columbia Univer- 
sity Libraries, New York City, New York; the Pennsylvania 
Historical Society, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; and the State 
Historical Society of Wisconsin, Madison, wisconsin. Other valuable 
assistance was given by the Librarians of the University of Wiscon- 
Lin ane the State Historical Society of Wisconsin, Madison, Wiscon- 
gin; the Minnesota Historical Society, Minneapolis, Minnesota; 
North Texas State University, Denton, Texas; Tarleton State 
College, Stephenville, Texas; and the University of Texas, Austin, 
Texas. 
Professors Irvin G. Wyllie and Leon F. Litwack of the 
‘University of Wisconsin and Leslie Fischel of the Sets Historical 
Society of Wisconsin read the manuscript and offered helpful 
suggestions. But the author's greatest debt is to the late 
Professor William B. Hesseltine, who guided the work almost to 
its completion and whose example of diligence, honesty, and 


imagination inspired it. 
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CHAPTER I 

A POLITICIAN OF THE OLD REPUBLICAN SCHOOL 
„e will support no aan 
who does not come forward on the 
principles and in the form in 
which Jefferson and Madison were 


brought forward . . .* 


Martin Van Buren? 


During the presidential election of 1600, one of the 
more remarkable, though littie noticed, advocates of the election 
of Thomas Jefferson was a short, slight, reddish-blond youth of 
e who campaigned for the Republican party in Hudson county 
in southern New York. He was little Matty Van Buren, whose father 
kept a tavern at Kinderhook, avid who had for several years been a 
clerk in the law office of Francis Silvester. Since his employer 
was one of the county's leading Federalists, young Van Buren was 
displaying an uncommon amount of boldness in campaigning for 
Jefferson. 

He was also displaying political talents surprising 
for his age. And the effect on a tavern crowd, when he climbed 
onto a chair to speak for the Republican ticket, was all the greater 
because, being short and fair, he looked even younger than he was, 
When he finished his speech and mingled with his audience, he 
demonstrated that he possessed not only confidence, but a pleasing 
aannex and a sound judgnent. Those who looked closely saw in his 
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deepset, dark blue eyes and in the fire jaw, signs of intelligent 
awareness and of deteraination. Martin Van Buren was not a nere 
poy orator, but an apprentice politician of great promise.* 

In a long and generally successful career, Van Buren 
fulfilled that promise. For nearly forty years he was alsost 
continually in public office. Indeed, he held as aany high state 
and federal offices as Thomas Jefferson, and more than any other 
politician in the United States in his own time or since 

And yet, during that long career in high office, the 
real Martin Van Buren remained almost unknown. He never revealed 
ö hiaself, never displayed such talents or such weaknesses as did 


z his contemporaries, Daniel Webster, Henry Clay, John C. Calhoun, 


“<-Thomas Hart Benton, and Andrew Jackson, whose public reputations 


ere substantially correct, if oversiaplified, representations of 


their true characters. All that was seen of Van Buren was calm ’ 
geniality--and success, And so people were aost iapressed with 
his political skill. They called him "the Little Magician, “ 

“the Red Fox," or "the American Talleyrand,” and they used his 
name as a synonym for clever equivocation: vanburenisa. They 
credited him with the establishment and direction of an almost 
invincible political machine which made his, they believed, the 
faster of New York--the politics of which were supposed to be the 
Bost complicated of all. because New York politicians were the nost 
selfish and cunning--and they further believed that he had intro- 


duced New York methods into national politics. Because he showed 


RO kregarkable talents and because he never seemed to act aggressively, 


they suspected that his success was due to his possession of sone 
pysterious knowledge of the art of manipulating other men--that 
the charaing smile and gentle good nature which he always dis- 
played were parts of a mask behind which grinned the truly sly 
fox, so clever that he left no tracks.* 
* * e 

In fact, Martin van Buren was a very sinple nan, but 
a very different one from the Little Magician of popular fancy, 
The core of his personality was an ambition which was both powerful 
and specific: to be President of the United States for two terms. 
He was strong-willed, as much so as Andrew Jackson, and he was 
capable of ruthlessness. Yet those who net hia were sost impressed 
by his mildness and affability.° The explanation of the seeming 
“contradiction was that Van Buren's intelligence was the willing 
servant of his ambition but the absolute anster of his conduct. 
Reason, not emotion, governed his behavior, restraining hia f ros 
obstructing his own progress by the untisaely indulgence of such 
feelings as anger, vengefulness, or despair.° 

Van Buren had few interests other than politics and, 
indeed, little interest in politics beyond his own aabitions. 
Controversies about ideas did not appeal to him, Further, although 
he deserved bis reputation as a skillful judge and aanager of sen, 
political management was for him always a means, rather than an end 
in itself. Nor did he hunger after power for its own sake. Ideas, 
nen, and power were simply instruments to be employed in the service 


of his ambition. 


In addition to being ambitious, charming, self- 
controlled, intelligent, and single-minded, Van Buren was cautious 
and conservative. He rarely acted in haste or in the heat of 
emotion; if possible he did not act at all. When he seezed to be 
acting, to be directing events to his own advantage, he was often 
only reacting--so planning his own course that associates and even 
opponents, whose motives he discerned, whose habits he knew, and 
whose actions he could therefore predict, would push hia toward 
bis goal.” In ideas as in conduct the Magician was careful. To 
the extent that he had fixed opinions on public issues, they were 
unoriginal and sues oldfashioned; and although he would defend his 
principles against attack, he did not aggressively advance them, 

He and his close friends attributed these traits to his Dutch 
ancestry ;” they also resulted from his narrow ambition and his self 
control, Speculative thought and crusading zeal were, it is true, 
incompatible with Van Buren's temperament. But it was not his 
temperament, so auch as his judgement, that usually governed his 
conducte 

Van Buren was wise not to handicap himself by involve- 
ment in unnecessary controversy, for he had no advantages to waste. 
His origins were humble, his forgal education was limited, and be 
had no influential relatives to aid him. Although he had a talent 
for argument, he rarely produced either stirring orati or felici- 
tous prose, He was charming in intimate situations but he did not 
have the magnetic personality of a Clay or the august presence of a ö 


Webster. In an age of martial heroes he never held even a militia 
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office. All he had were intelligence, chara, self control, and 
determination, but he used these talents well and, in the tradition 
of the self-made man, won considerable success and financial inde- 
pendence as a lawyer, and great success in politics prior to 18402 

Van Buren was self-made in a very literal sense. There 
was little in his fanily background or formal education to prepare 
hia for public life. But, by observing other politicians and 
evaluating the utility of their attitudes, manners, and conduct, he 
devised a technique and a style of politics. He chose, 3 
and deliberately, to be the sort of politician he became. 

For the observation of politicians Van Buren did have 
abundant opportunities as a boy and young man. His father’s tavern 
at Kinderhook was a center of local political activity. And because 
Kinderhook lay near the Hudson river and between New York City and 
Albany, public nen of state and national prominence, as well as 
mere village politicians, patronized the Van Buren inn. Young 
Martin watched thea in the barroom, heard their conversation, saw 
how they acted and dressed. 40 The boy's political education 
contimed after he began to study law. His first eaployer-instcuctor 
was Francis Silvester, a wealthy and dignified gent leaan of the 
type that had governed New York in colonial tines, Van Buren's 
second mentor, William P. Van Ness, practiced in New York City and 
was a protégé of Aaron Burr, the evil genius of the Jeffersonian 
Republican party. Thus the young law clerk learned both the rural, 
patrician politics of New York's past and the metropolitan, plebeian 


politics of its future. After his adaission to the bar, Van Buren 


returned to his home county where he served an additional four 
years apprenticeship in politics before obtaining his first 
` jøportant office, !} 

Many another young lawyex-politician had similar 
EE PE but Van Buren was exceptional in being the master at 
the same time that he was the student in the school of practical 
politics. He was not passively educated; he chose what he would 
learn and bon he would imitate, just as a bright apprentice 
carpenter might, after watching the journeymen and the master, 
select the tools he thought best suited for a task which he had 
set for himself. 

Blessed with an analytical mind and a good deal of 
caution, Van uve made his choices~-of partisan affiliation, of 
associates, and even of personality traits--only after careful 
observation and thorough deliberation. When Silvester tried to 
convert him to Federalisa, he made a caln, polite, but determined 
refusal which was the result of prior thought rather than of spon- 
taneous loyalty to the Republican creed of his father. 12 A few 
years later his second employer, Van Ness, asked hia to support 


Aaron Burr in a factional contest for control of the New York 


Republican party. Again, having anticipated the request and having 
decided that support of Burr "would not under existing circumstances 
be expedient,” Van Buren politely declined, For each of these 
choices the young Magician was abused by men who had been his 
friends; but he had made thea for what he considered good reasons 


and he held co thea with calm persistence. In later life he made 
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y similar decisions and maintained thea with the sane firmness. 

did he waste time and energy on regret when his judgment 

ved to be wrong. As a young man he resolved to accept whatever 

ell hia with good grace, and to this as to his other decisions he 

ered calaly and steadfastly. “ 
Thus Van Buren made hiaself into the kind of politician 

pecame: by carefully observing and wisely judging the politicians 

h whom he associated and by using his great self control to 

pe his conduct in accordance with the lessons he learned froa 

observation. His political technique was a skillfully selected 

igan of the most successful methods employed by New York's 

ding politicians during the period when he was mastering the 

de. Yet while he was self-made, he was not original; he foraed 

ew combination, but it was composed of familiar aaterials. He 

accused of inventing many devices of political aanagement--the 

ils system, the use of public funds to control the press, and 

rule of strict obedience to caucus decisions, among others. 

fas adept in the employment of all these devices, but he did not 

ont any of Then. Nor did he originate a single political 

ciple or even draft an important piece of legislation. He 

tated, selectively rather than blindly; but he did not create, 

N Because be vas uninterested in ideas, narrowly 
tious, and wise, Van Buren was flexible in both techniques and 
ciples. He remained on good teras with associates and opponents 


ce, and so was able to make new alliances when necessary; 18 he 


Joa expressed unreserved opinions and so often avoided the 


embarrassment of being on what turned out to be the wrong side of a 
question?” But the same characteristics prevented hia from 
critically exanining the product of his self-creation once the 
work was completed, and so his techniques and principles were 
flexible only within rigid lisits. At the tines he selected thea 
they were, in his judgment, the best suited to his needs; but, 
despite changing circumstances, he never thoroughly reviewed his 
original choices. tHe played the game of politics in the 1840's 
pretty such as he had learned it in the early 1800's, and to the 
day he died he professed the wate Jeffersonian Republican creed he 
had preached in the campaign of 1800--azuch softened and broadened 
dy a lack of deep conviction, but unmodified by originality of 
thought or by the lessons of forty years in public tife. 
In short, Martin Van Buren was a narrow opportunist, 
* + * 

There was no need for Yan Buren to innovate during the 
early part of his career; the Republican party was both strong and 
well organized in New york, “ and its leaders, recognizing his 
talents, were eager to use and willing do reward then, Van Buren, 
in turn, preferred to take the safer, though slower, upward 8 
through the existing organization rather than risk the shortcuts 
of insurgency or independence. So his rise to the top in New York 
politics was characterized by strict regularity. 

He began as a member of the Republican organization 
in his home county, Hudson, After four years of loyal, diligent, 


and effective service he was rewarded with the honorable and 


jucrative office of County Surrogate. This post vas filled by tke 


council of Appointment at Albany, which controlled hundreds of 


local and judicial offices and was a key element in the Republican 


pachine which then ruled New York. Van Buren's appointaent to it 
therefore revealed that be had been noticed by politicians nore 
Ispor tant than his county leaders. He was moving up the ladder. 
His next promotion, after another four years, was to the New York 
senate. Van Buren stood for eic tien to the Senate at tbe 
suggestion of Lieutenant-Governor DeWitt Clinton, who was a candi- 
date for the Presidency and wanted the clever young Surrogate in 
Albany to help manage his campaign. After a skirmish in the 
district convention and a close contest at the polls in the spring 
election of 1812, the Magician won his seat in the Senate. 2 
. It was a presidential election year, so the legislature 
met. in special session in November to name the state's presidential 
electors. When he arrived in Albany, Van Buren discovered that he 
had been chosen to find 8 to a dilemma faced by the 
Clintonians. The Lieutenant-Governor was seeking the Presidency 
jn. defiance of the Republican congressional caucus at Washington, 
which had renoninated James Madison, and Clinton's irregularity 
was. hurting him; it was, therefore, important that he make no 
alliance with the Federalists. Yet many New York Republicans were 
loyal to President Madison, so there appeared to be no way for 
Clinton to carry the New York legislature without Federalist aid. 
Characteristically, Van Buren solved the problem by 


Combining conciliation with boldness. At the Republican legislative 
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caucus, in which the Clinton forces had the majority, the Magician 
iei the Madisonians a share of the state's electors propor- 
tionate to their strength in the legislature but not nearly 
proportionate to their popular strength. When the Madisonians 
angrily rejected his offer and walked out of the caucus, Van Buren 
proposed and the caucus noainated a slate of electors all of whoa 
were pledged to Clinton. In the legislature, enough Madisonians 
cast blank ballots, out of fear of being charged with irregularity, 
to allow the success of the Clintonian over the Federalist 
candidates.7* 
Thus Van Buren dealt with his first problem of party 
management at the state level: on the principles of caucus rule 
: and regularity and by depending on the Nadisonian Republicans to 
act as their personalities and interests suggested they would. 
On those principles and that technique--shaping his own conduct 
so as to profit by the acts of others without atténptinő to control 
thea directly--he based his entire New York career. Even when, 
soon after this episode, he helped to depose Clinton as leader of 
the party in the state, he did so in a conciliatory and regular 
way, and without entering into any conspiracies. Sensing that the 
caucus would not renominate Clinton to the lieutenant-governorship, 
Van Buren advised him to withdraw, but Clinton refused. When the 
caucus met, Van Buren proposed Clinton's renomination, but once 
the caucus had rejected it he blandly acquiesced, while Clinton 
and his personal followers revolted. Thus Van Buren, against whom 


Clinton had no legitimate complaint, was rid of a powerful rival 
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without having marred his own record of regularity.” 

With Clinton out of the party, tbe wily Magician 
soon became the leading Republican in the state. In 1815 he 
pecame Attorney-General, which gave hia auch prestigi and extended 
his acquaintance with the local leaders of the party, most of 
ghom were leas But it was in the legislative caucus that he 
played his biggest role. He had not established that body or 
devised the system by which it governed the party. He simply put 
to work, in the existing institution, talents that were ideally 
suited to it. His personal chara won him many friends, while his 
strict obedience to the caucus, even when it decided against hin, 
‘deprived his enenies of any excuse to attack him. His skill in 

“parliamentary maneuver, his understanding of men, his command over 
ie own feelings, and his persistence all made him an able floor 
manager for his party in the legislature. Above all, his intelli- 
gence and boldness made him a successful tactician and therefore 
a respected counselor in caucus. 

Leadership of the caucus involved more political power 
than the governorship in New York, for the legislature controlled 
an immense patronage. Through the Council of Appointment it 
dispensed hundreds of offices; through tbe Canal Board it awarded 
valuable contracts for the construction and maintenance of the Brie 
Canal; and it had the sole power to grant charters of incorporation 
to banks and other enterprises--a rich source of patronage. All 
these favors flowed from the caucus of the majority party and its 


leaders as 


As the leader of the caucus Wan Buren was not, 
jowever, & dictator. That was never his way, and in any case it 
as not possible. The geabers of the caucus were legislators, each 
f whom had an organization of his own and had demonstrated that, 
fprough it, he could command a aajority of the voters in his 
istrict. There were powerful and talented men among thea, some of 
nom had been in politics longer and were better known than Van 


uren. Individually, none of thea was his match if he had the rest 


ehind him; but he had no direct authority over any of them and 
ould have been insignificant without the support of a majority of 
hea--the fate of DeWitt Clinton proved that. So Van Buren was no 
hip-cracker; indeed, during the years preceding his own election 
o the United States Senate in 1821, he kept stepping out of the 
ay of other proninent Republicans until their forward progress left 
im a clear path toward his own goal. Even then the Magician was 
areful not to antagonize the older leaders of the party in New 
ork; not until the aiddle 1820's, by which time many of the old 
eaders had obtained judicial offices under the new state constitu- 
ion or had retired, did Van Buren install in the state executive 
ffices the group of young men, the so-called Albany Regency, whoa 
e had selected to look after New York affairs while he was absent 
n Washington. 7° Van Buren was the master aind, but never the 
aster, of New York Republicanisa, 

The same was true of the Regents. They could not, 
nynore than Van Buren had, dictate to the caucus. Their plans, 


ike his, were sometimes overruled; only when his career was 


13 
di rec t y involved were they likely to be insistent. It was 
primarily by having no plans, no desires, no goals which were not 
essential to the fulfilment of Van Buren's narrow ambition that he 
and the Regents were able for so long to maintain and profit froa 


alliances with so nany otber New York politicians.” 


Van Buren's New York organization, if it deserved to 
pe called an organization at all, was like a solar systea: a saall, 
dense nucleus c by distant satellites which responded to 
its pull but were not drawn into it. Some of the outer members of 
the syster proved, in fact, to be comets ratber than planets, 
passing through the system but forming no permanent part of it. 
Other politicians who circled faithfuliy about Van Buren arid the 
l Regents for decades might have shown a similar independence if it 
had been in their interest to do so. A perceptive Virginian, upon 

learning that one such had not, as rumored, broken with the Magician, 
wryly commented: "He is one of those enemy- friends of Van Buren, 
who are the most subtle of politicians and win both office and hate 
from bin without being gratified for the former or caring a 8900 
for the latter. „78 Such was the relationship to Van Buren of 
many New York politicians. His famous organization was largely an 
illusion produced by his skill in making use of men he could not 
control and of institutions he had not established. 

* * * 

pe a United States Senator, Martin Van Buren showed 
¿tbe smie predilection for the use of existing institutions and the 

same lack of inventiveness which had characterized his rise to 


prominence in New York. But in national politics, instead of 


furthering his career, these traits nearly ended it. 

When Van Buren took his seat in the Senate, in 
pecember, 1821, the political system which had prevailed since the 
4790's was breaking down at several points. As a force in national 
politics the Federalist party had ceased to exist, foxraer Federalists | 
were entering the Republican party, and President James Monroe was 
encouraging the erosion of the old party distinctions by appointing 


a few of the converts to public office. 


At the same time, many 
Republicans were turning away from the Jeffersonian doctrines of 
strict construction of the Constitution and the Jimitation of the 
activities of the federal government. New economic problems and 
opportunities had presented themselves with the ending of the War 
of 1812 and the Napoleonic Wars and the crushing of Indian resist- 
ance to westward expansion; in response, some Republicans sézi 
proposing that the federal governsent play a major role in the 
encouragement and direction of American economic development~--+ 
‘that it impose protective tariffs, improve internal transportation, 
and establish a national banking system, 0 

Along with the party lines and ideology of the previous 
generation, tbe Republican party's most important institution of 
internal governaent was under attack in the early 1820's, This was 
the congressional caucus, the assembly of all Republican members 
of Congress, which since the 1790's had formally named the party's 
presidential candidates, regularly nominating each President to a 
second term and then, four years later, ratifying his choice of 


his successor. The principal excuse for the existence of the 


is 


rer had been the danger that, unless Republicans were united 
on a single candidate, the Federalists would win the Presidency. 
put in 1820 Monroe had been unopposed for re-election; the 
justification for caucus rule of the Republican party no longer 
existed. Consequently, several Republican aspirants to succeed 
Monroe refused to submit their Sandidactes to the decision of the 
3 and their attacks on it as a corrupt and undemocratic 
institution were winning popular support. > l 
Another cause of weakness in the national government 
of the Republican party arose out of the growth of the country. 
Both the Federalist and Republican parties had been organized at 
the national capital, for the purpose of controlling the Presidency 
and Congress, and had then been extended down into the states; 
they had been national parties, arising out of national issues, 
contesting for control of national power, organized around the 
President and the congressional caucus. But since their foraation 
the number of states had increased and, gore iaportant, many states 
were following the example of New York by launching intarnal 
improvement programs based on state credit and chartering numerous 
banks. So, at the same time that the number of state organizations 
in the party increased, state politicians, eager to control the 
enlarged patronage and to shape the policies of their state govern- 
ments, and faced by bitter competition for these local prizes, 
acquired bases of power and interests which were independent of 
and even antagonistic to those of national party leaders. Party 


organization became federalized: state organizations were stronger 
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than the national party, which was divided by the rivalries of the 
presidential candidates and which controlled a relatively saaller 
share than before of the power and patronage. l 

Despite this general assault upon the party lines, 
the party creed, and the party government of tbe past, the new 
senator from New York made hiuself the nost prominent defender 
of all three. By bitterly attacking Monroe's appointment of an 
„ ex-Federalist as postmaster at Albany, Van Buren won national 
notoriety as the guardian of the purity of the Republican party 
against adulteration by Federalists. Against any departure froa 
: traditional Jeffersonian principles Van Buren also poke out. He 


‘was less precise in his definition than vehement in his defense of 


-those principles, and his votes did not always square with his 
speeches, but he made it clear that, whatever Jeffersonian princi- 
ples were, he wanted to be known as their advocate. Lastly, he 
stubbornly insisted on continuing the practice of caucus nomina- 
tions and he became the chief manager of the campaign of Willian 
u. Crawford, the presidential candidate of the “Radical,” or 
orthodox, pto tancos Republicans 2 
In taking these positions Van Buren was not siaply 
expressing his basic conservatism. His technique, as auch as or 
more than his teaperament, led him to bind hiaself to the pasts 
it was because he planned to make use of the Republican party, its 
ideals, and its organization that he defended then against inno- 


vation. As a strict constructionist Thomas Jefferson had been 


nominated to the Presidency by the Republican congressional 
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zucus and had deen twice elected to the office. He had chosen 

anes Madison as his successor, who had been similarly nominated, 

jected, and re-elected on the sase platfora. After Madison and in 

he sase manner had come Monroe. Crawford was to be next, Van 

uren had decided, and then himself. Accus toned to working 

hrough the existing organization and seeing himself only eight 

ears away from his goal, the Little Magician was appalled and 

nge red dy the political tendencies of Monroe's second tera, 
Unfortunately for Yan Buren, the rules of the gane 

exe changing and he was unprepared for the new style of play. All 

; could do was stubbornly persist in the tactics which had worked 

efore but which now ingloriously failed. The caucus set and duly 

cainated Crawford, but only sixty-eight out of two hundred and 

e congressaen took part in it. For Vice President the 

bile band named Albert Gallatin, a distinquished Pennsylvanian 

ho had served in Jefferson’s and Madison's cabinets; but his 

omination aroused so little enthusiasm that Van Buren had to ask 

im. to decline it. Meanwhile, Crawford had suffered a crippling 

troke, For weeks he was 80 incapacitated that his condition had 

o be kept a secret. 3 and in New York there was a rebellion, led 

y Dewitt Clinton, against the refusal of the Regency Republicans 

d allow the people, rather than the legislature, to choose the 

residential electors 
In the election of November, 1824, the voters of New 

ork gave van Buren and the Regency a stunning defeat and, although 


de legislature did choose the electors, only a handful of those 
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ted were for Crasford. Nationally, the caucus candidate 


a poor third to Andrew Jackson and John Quincy Mans. In the 


se of Representatives, which had to decide the contest because 


sandidate got a majority in the Blectoral College, Van Buren 
led again. His effort to deadlock the House in order to gain 
gaining power was thwarted and Adams was elected on the first 


6 
lot.” 


Van Buren's frustration was complete. His organiza- 

n had lost its hold on New York. The Republican party, on the 
servation of which he had staked his hopes for the Presidency, 

shattered. The caucus had been condemned by the sovereign 
pie. And the Presidency was in the hands of Adams who, with 

ally Henry Clay, was prepared to turn sharply away from the 
| Jeffersonian principles. 

+ * f * 


In responding to this catastrophe, Van Buren showed 


best traits. He did not lose his head or waste time on regret; 
tead he calmly, Tationally, and with his famous good humor set 
ut reconstructing bis political position. What was more, he 
onstrated once more his fundamental lack of originality by 


loying in the reconstruction as many of the old materials as he 


ld salvage from the wreck. His plan to follow Crawford into the 
te House had failed, but his new plan to reach the Presidency 


very much like it. 


He began where he had before, in New York. The 


ency abandoned its opposition to the choice of presidential 
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electors by the people. The Magician made a tour of the state to 
peet with and invigorate local leaders of the party. And Edwin 
croswell, editor of the Albany Argus, the recognized leader of the 
gepublican press in New York, carefully avoided any discussion of 
national issues which aight divide the organization. The result 
was that Van Buren's friends regained control of the legislature 
in the election of 1825.77 
Clinton remained in office as Governor, but he and 
some of his allies unwittingly helped Van Buren to destroy his 
influence. First Clinton, who was an admirer of Andrew Jackson, 
spurned President Adams's invitation to ally himself with the 
administration at Washington, Then Van Buren interposed another 
obstacle to any Clinton-Adams alliance by having the Regency 
“nominate a friend of Henry Clay's as Clinton's rival for the 
Governorship in 1827. As the Magician had predicted they would, 
the New York Adams men deserted Clinton; he was still re-elected, 
but the coalition he had formed to defeat Van Buren and the Regency 
in 1824 was permanently disrupted. The possibility that Clinton 
might regain influence by means of his connection with Jackson was 
eliminated by his sudden death in February, 1628.8 
By then Van Buren had turned his attention froa New 
York, where things were once sore under control, to national 
politics; he was ready to execute his new plan to gain the Presi- 
dency. That plan was to revive the old Republican party with 
Jackson as its presidential candidate. Van Buren had begun during 


the first session of Congress under President Adams by joining 


vice President John C. Calhoun and Jackson's supporters in an 
attack on President Adams's policies. Shortly before the end of 
the session he had suggested to Calhoun that the alliance be 
cenented by the establishment at Washington of a newspaper to 
gpeak for all the opponents of the Administration, and that this 
paper be edited by Thomas Ritchie, a leading Virginia Crawford 
Radical, who had been editor of the Richnond Enquirer since 1804, 
when Thomas Jefferson had selected him for the post. Calhoun, 
whose friend Duff Green already edited a paper at Washington, 
spurned the proposal, but Van Buren did not give up. When Congress 
next met he had a new idea: the nomination of Jackson to the 
Presidency either by a congressional caucus or by a national 


: convention, Calhoun agreed to hold a convention, and Van Buren 


| age opened negotiations with Ritchie to bring the Southern 

` Radicals into the scheme. Ritchie had opposed Jackson in 1824, 
but he was persuaded by Van Buren's arguments that 9 
other sectional issues would be the basis of party divisions 
unless oldfashioned Republicanisa was revived, and that the best 
way to revive it was to connect Jackson's personal popularity with 
the surviving reanant of the old party loyaity.79 

As it turned cut, no convention met to nominate 

Jackson. His friends generally saw no necessity for it; their 
main electioneering argument was that Jackson had been chosen 
President by the people but had been cheated out of the office by 
a “corrupt bargain" between Adans and Clay--so Jackson was the 


choice of the people and the personal representative of their 
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right to rule, and no nomination could be more authoritative than 
that. Van Buren, who was nore inclined to shape his course to 
fit events than to try to control events for his own benefit, 
decided to go ahead with the formation of the new party even though 
it could not be at once coamitted to Jeffersonian principles or 
subjected to the government of an institution siailar to the old 

` congressional caucus. Despite its lack of these virtues, the new 
party might still help Van Buren enter the White House on the 
shoulders of a popular predecessor, as Madison had done. 

So, during the Spring of 1827, the Magician travelled 
through the South, persuading the Radicals and even Crawford 
himself to support Jackson, Croswell's Albany Argus and Ritchie's 
Enquirer had both announced for Jackson before the trip was over. ö 
When Congress next met, in Deceaber, 1827, the anti~Adainistration 
coalition was in control of both houses; a Crawford Radical won the 
Speakership of the House while Calhoun's friend Green obtained the 
printing of the Senate. Back in New York the Regents were persuading 
the legislative caucus to nominate Jackson, as caucuses and conven- 
tions in many other states were doing. About the same time, James 
A. Hamilton, a friend of both Van Buren and Jackson, visited the 
candidate in Tennessee to assure hia that the Magician was his best 
friend in New York and was not, as his enemies charged, "cunning," 
but merely "sagacious. 2 

After the election of 1824 Van Buren had been, in his 
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own words, a "thoroughly broken-down politician;“ in the election 


of 1828 he won the Governorship of New York, Jackson got Bost of 


the state's electoral votes, and, with Clinton out of the way, 
yan Buren could claim credit for the victory and a seat in Jackson's 
Cabinet as his revard. and yet, so little had he altered his 
basic political position and tactics, in transforning himself from 
a defeated Republican into a victorious Desgocrat, that he was quite 
justified in continuing to call himself a Republican. Sone 
observers of the election of 1828 thought it was a political revo- 
lution. From Van Buren's point of view it was aore nearly a 
restoration. 

a 2 * 

The full proof of Van Buren's stubborn consistency, of 
his persistence in outdated political methods,was, however, still 
to come, for he had not yet achieved the Presidency. He reached 
“that goal in 1836; and, as a conclusive proof of his preference 

for the old political order, he did so in substantially the sane 
manner as Madison had, as Monroe had, as he had thought Crawford 
should, and as he had planned to do after Crawford: as a loyal 
member of the organization, as the designated successor of an 
incumbent President, and as the nominee of an asseubly--a national 
convention this time, rather than a congressional caucus--which 
claimed an exclusive right to make presidential nominations for 
the party. 

Some of his critics aisunderstood the manner in which 

Van Buren accomplished this feat. They said Jackson was a foolish 
and senile old man of whom the wily Red Fox had made a dupe. 


Exaggerating the usefulness of the presidential appointive power 
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as a means of party discipline and ais represent ing the extent to 
which the spoils systea was introduced into the federal governaent 
by the Jackson Adainistration, they charged that Van Buren had 
used Jackson's appointive power to recruit a personal organization 
extending into every state in the Union, and that through this 
organization be had controlled the Democratic national convention 
of 1835 which nominated hia to the Presidency The truth was 
that Van Buren seldoa tried to influence Jackson, that he paid 
little attention to the tasks of political organization, and that 
it was Jackson, not Van Buren, who by means of his great popularity, 
rather than by the in of political management, commanded the 
party and delivered its presidential nomination to the Magician, 

‘Bven before Jackson's inauguration, Yan Buren adopted 
the policy of making as few demands on him as possible. He would 
not even press for his own appointment to the Cabinet; when his 
aide, James A. Hamilton, offered to speak to Jackson's close 
friends about it, the Magician wisely replied that if he had to 
ask for that which was his rightful due, he had better not enter 
the Administration at all. Jackson volu:tarily gave him the first 
place in the Cabinet, the office of Secretary of State.*® 

Van Buren was content, but his many friends were not, 
The Virginia Radicals were umbappy because none of them was named 
to the Cabinet, and others of the old Crawford men were angry 
because their faction at first got so few of the prestigious 
diplomatic appointeents, Despite tbeir complaints and his duty, 


as leader of the faction, to aid them, the Magician did not resign 


us Governor of New York and go to Washington to accept his new 
post until the initial distribution of the patronage was well under 
way. Janes A. Hamilton, who was Acting Secretary of State, spoke 
for the Radicals, but Van Buren avoided personal involvement in the 
squabble over the apoils.47 

After his arrival in Washington Van Buren did take a 
hand in the distribution of the more important diploaatic assign- 
ments, but he still are not do enough to satisfy bis friends, When 
Jackcon insisted, over van Buren's polite objections, on giving 
some high offices in New York to Clintonians who had supported hia 
` but who hag always opposed the Regency, some of Van Buren’s friends 
were outraged. One of thea even threatened that unless the Magician 
"publicly denounced these appointaents, he would be heid responsible 
ger them. Van Buren's reply, calm but firm, sade it clear that he 
‘would not sacrifice his association with Jackson for the ‘sake of 
his old friends in New York, All he would do to placate his critics 
was to get a letter from Jackson stating that Van Buren had been 
overruled in the disputed cases 

Van Buren was successful in pleasing the President. 
Jackson was sick when he began his first term and was still grieving 
the recent death of his wife; he had been almost exhausted by the 
task of selecting his Cabinet from among the ambitious and often 
antagonistic leaders of the party, had found the distribution of 
the lesser offices an even greater burden, and had been subjected 
to a great deal of abuse by his opponents and almost as much 


criticisa from his copartisans because of the choices he had made. 


Ine arrival in washington of Van Buren, who had asked almost 
nothing, warmed his heart, and the Magician's conduct during the 
gonths which followed won Jackson's complete ipprova. By the 
end of 1629 the President had decided that Van Buren aust be his 
successor.” l 

Even after Jackson had committed hiaself, the Magician 
did not exercise a Serre i118 influence over appointments. 

Jackson continued to remove officeholders and appoint new ones 
throughout his two terms, but when Van Buren became President there 
were still aany men in office who were unfriendly to him, For this ö 
reason, among others, Van Buren removed a number of officials who 
had been appointed by Jackson. That he did so showed that be had 
not abandoned the practice of limiting his patronage to his friends; 
‘that he had to do so showed that Jackson's patronage had not been 
his. It might have been if he had tried to control it, 8 had 
seen a less aggressive way to obtain the Presidency: to ingratiate 
himself with and depend upon Jackson.” 

* * * 

Van Buren made little more effort to control Jackson's 
policies than to dictate his appointments. . Instead he repeatedly 
followed Jackson's lead on the issues with which the President 
dealt, and sone tines he did so despite aisgivings about the 
correctness or the expediency of Jackson's course. 

The Magician did play a major role in persuading 
Jackson to adopt the view of the Crawford Radicals that federal 


appropriations for internal transportation could not constitutionally 
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pe made except under very special circumstances, but he certainly 
did not dictate Jackson's decision. His principal contribution 
to the veto of the Maysville Road Bill, in which Jackson revealed 
nis opposition to internal improvement appropriations, was to 
help the President find an excuse for the veto which would not 
contradict his earlier support of such appropriations. Further- 
more, Van Buren was not fully satisfied with the veto message, for 
Jackson used sweeping language which might have been applied to 
appropriations for the improveaent of ocean harbors. Van Buren 
quietly sought an opinion from ex-President Madison which would set 
things right, but he did not, like some less discreet Democrats, 
lecture Jackson on the Constitution or threaten him with unpopu- 
larity because of the veto. = l 

Var Buren thoroughly disapproved of the interpretation 
of the Constitution on which Jackson's famous ptoclanitión against 


nullification was based; yet, instead of criticizing the proclama- 


tion he sought to placate other Democrats, especially former 
Radicals, who were appalled by Jackson's adoption of Jobn Marshall's 
theories about the origin of the Union and the relationship of the 
states to the federal governzent. At the same time Van Buren 
worked for a peaceful resolution of the dispute between South 
Carolina and the United States. When Jackson talked of using 

force to crush the nullifiers, Van Buren mixed a judicious bit of 
flattery into his cautions against impetuosity. He also seconded 
Jackson's call for a reduction of the tariff--although he had had 


more than anyone else to do with the drafting and passage of the 
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high tariff of 1828 which had N the nullification crisis 

and although a large part of his New York supporters were protection- 
ists. Thus Van Buren risked a dispute with the southern Radicals 

on constitutional theory and with New York Democrats on the prac- 
tical question of how high tariff rates should be, and all to stand 
with Jackson on the whole issue. He never 290868 aore clearly his 
determination to depend on the popular President, rather than on 

any political organization of his own or anyone else's creation, to 
fulfill his ambitions, >” 

In the other great conflict of Jackson's Presidency, 
his war upon the Bank of the United States, Van Buren was sinilarly 
submissive. There is no clear evidence that the Magician either 
approved or opposed Jackson's early efforts to amend the Bank's 
charter; but when Jackson's opponents passed a bill to recharter 
the Bank almost without change, and Jackson met their challenge 
with a veto, Van Buren supported his chier. He was less firu 
when Jackson proposed to carry his war upon the Bank further, by 
withdrawing from it the federal funds which Congress had entrusted 
to it. The President asked Van Buren's advice about the move, but 
1 alarmed at the idea, delayed replying until he could consult 
his closest friends in New York. While he hesitated, Jackson 
withdrew the deposits, The Magician thereafter defended the policy 
he had been afraid to advise.” 

On the issues which arose out of the Bank War--how to 
regulate the state banks in which Jackson had the federal funds 


deposited, and whether Jackson cought to have issued the controver- 


zial Specie Circular in 1836--Van Buren again supported Jackson, 
githough his policies endangered the unity of the Democratic party 
and, therefore, Van Buren's owo election to the Presidency. 
Back in 1827-1828, Van Buren had hoped to place 

Jackson and the Democratic party on the old Jeffersonian Republican 
platform, The net result of Jackson's Seti federal aid 
Yor internal transportation, for reduction of the tariff but against 
the state rights theories on which nullification was based, against 
the Bank of the United States but also against the inflation of the 


currency by uncontrolled state banks-- placed the Democratic party 


i a platform which, at least in comparison to that of the opposi- 


“gion, looked Jeffersonian. But this was not due to any manipulation 


or Jackson by Van Buren. He had not won Jackson over to his views 


by dominating or persuading hia. He had instead won Jackson's 


‘endorsement for the Presidency by publicly supporting Jackson's 
 pöHėies, which happily coincided with the rather vague Republi- 
canism Van Buren had always professed. 

The Magician had not given up his preference for the 
tried da: trus But he had had to choose between the strict main- 
nan of the organizational form and the principles of the old 
Republican party and the chance of getting elected President in the 
Old Republican way--@ith the incumbent's support. Since he was 
nore interested in being President than in either political ideas 
or political organizations, he made himself Jackson's echo and 
favorite and became, as an accidental consequence, more clearly 


identified than before with definite principles and policies. 


a * * 


While Jackson did not restrict his patronage to those 


Democrats who favored Van Buren's nomination to succeed him, and 
while Van Buren did not set Jackson's policies, the effect of 

the events of Jackson's Administration was to reduce the Democratic 
party to those who were willing, if not eager, to let Van Buren be 
Jackson's successor. Democrats who opposed Jackson's policies or 
who were dissatisfied with his distribution of the federal offices 
“-gometines left the party and began attacking hin, his policies, 
ans, above all, his chosen successor. At the same time, Democrats 
who were absolutely unwilling to accept Van Buren were obliged to 
take the same course, for they could not consistently support 
“Jackson and his policies while opposing Van Buren, who supported 
“ines as faithfully as anyone. And the Whigs, aware of Jackson's 
popularity and Van Buren'ts lack of it, concentrated their attacks 

f on the Magician, so that Democrats could not easily defend thes- 
“selves without defending hiu, or defend hin without emphasizing 
his close association with Jackson. Thus Jackson from within the 
party and the apoatates and opposition from without it drove 
Democrats toward the same point: identification of Van Buren with 
Jackson and Jackson's policies and defense, however reluctant, of 
Van Buren's presidential candidacy,” 

To this combination of pressures operating in van 
Buren's favor was added the positive effect of Jackson's great 


personal popularity, to the strength of which both friends and 
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emies attributed the success of his party. It would have been 


st erly uncharacteristic of Van Buren to Sade with such a 
„ituation-=to act himself when others were acting so effectively 
for hia, ox to borrow trouble by exerting any additional force 
aa Democrats who were already being compelled to support hia. 

l The passivity with which the Magician conducted 
piaself was particularly evident in the contest over the choice 
of his running mate by the Democratic national convention of 1835. 


cotonel Richard M. Johnson of Kentucky, who finally got the nomi- 


pation, was a genial eccentric who was credited with having killed 


by blocking an effort of clergymen to prohibit the delivery of 
on Sunday. His business dealings, mostly with the federal 
410 state governments, show him to have been greedy if not actually 
corrupt. He offended Southerners and many Northerners too by 
openly living with one of his slaves, whom he treated as his wife. 
In 1833-1834 he had briefly been the center of a movement to block 


Van Buren's nomination as Jackson's successor.” 


In short, he was 
hardly the candidate Van Buren would have chosen to associate 
hiaself with if he had been free to select his own running mate, 
Moreover, the most president of Johnson's rivals was 
a Crawford Radical from Virginia, Senator William C. Rives, who 


was being groomed by Thomas Ritchie and the Richmond Junto, the 


‘Ses of the Democratic party in Virginia, to succeed Van Buren 
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us President, The Yirginians, who were sensitive about their 
failure to win high national office since Monroe's retirement, 
were SO angry at en noai na tion that they refused to accept 
it and withheld their state's electoral votes from hia.” Meanwhile, 
Rives bad led the opposition to Jackson's plan for regulating the 
state banks which were federal depositoxies and had joined with the 
Whigs to pass the Deposit Act of 1835, which both Jackson and Van 
Buren opposed. © The strength of the ticket in Virginia would have 
been increased and Van Buren might have avoided the embarrassaent 
of having his party divided on a main 45205 during an election 
year if Rives had been nominated, but the Magician had not felt 
justified in intervening in the contest over the vice presidential 
pomination. The New York delegates to the convention voted for 
Johnson because his popularity in the West would help elect Van 
guren. “T 

Another Democratic Senator who was spoken of as the 
President after e was Thomas Hart Benton of Missouri, and 
he was so openly critical of Rives's conduct that the unity of the 
party was seriously jeopardized oniy a few months before the 
election of 1836. Van Buren, though injured and eabarrassed by 
the rivalries and quarrels of his copartisans, was unable to 
control them; he had to be content with conducting himself so as 


to be as little harmed by thea as possible. On the controversial 
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Deposit Act, for example, Van Buren's public comments were so 
equivocal that Rives congratulated him for poising "the consider- 


ations for and against it in a balance so nearly even as to leave 
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easonable grounds of complaint to either section of your 
friends + + -" . 

Van Buren was not riding to victory on a smoothly 
functioning political machine; he was barely aanaging to stay 
afloat in a very fluid situation. It was not his organizational 
ability but Jackson's popularity which was holding the party 
together. It was not his control over either Jackson ox the party, 
but Jackson's decision, which gave him the Presidency. Democrats 
P opposed either Jackson's policies or Van Buren's nomination, 
but 50 were too wise openly to break with the Bastys grudgingly 


accepted Van Buren as their candidate in 1836 while maneuvering 


for the succession to him in a manner which endangered his election. 
His response, in keeping with his decision to depend upon Jackson 
to make him President, was defensive, even passive. 

f Rarely if ever seeing Van Saen hand move, many of 
“his enemies and some of his friends believed that it moved a great 
deal when no one was looking, and that it grasped wires at the ends 
of which danced an army of puppetsͥ ine luding even Andrew Jackson. 
But those who so envisioned the Little Magician were nowhere so 
near the truth as others of his erities, who pictured the wily 

Red Fox riding into the White House on Jackson's shoulders, as 
Madison had on Jefferson's, or who compared the Democratic national 


convention of 1835 to the infamous congressional caucus of an 
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earlier day. ©? 
* * i 2 


Van Buren had survived the defeat of 1824 and the 
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collapse of the Republican party, and had succeeded in his plan 
torrin the Presidency as Jackson's . primarily because, 
although unisaginative and even inflexible in his basic strategy, 
he rarely allowed anything but expediency to determine his tactics. 
He was 80 centered on his presidential ambitions that he did not 
stop to ask why his support of Crawford and the caucus had been 
so disastrous, what the new situation of the country after the War 
of 1812 was doing to politics, how Jackson had been able to act as 
a center of political gravity despite the centrifugal forces which 
had destroyed the old political system, or whether the political 
methods he had learned during his apprenticeship under the old 
system were still dependable. But the same narrow ambition which 
diverted him from such speculations also disposed him to be quite 
openminded in making the series of tactical decisions which took 
him into the Democratic party, which placed him at the side of 
Jackson in every conflict into which he plunged, and which saved 
him from making any of the many possible errors which aight have 
cost hia the Presidency. 

van Buren's opportunism would, of course, have been 
of little value to him if he had not been a brilliant judge of nen 
and if be had not had such complete control of himself. And these 
traits would not have served him so well if circumstances had 
placed him elsewhere than in Washington during sost of the period 
from 1824 to 1837; for Van Buren's technique--his careful manage- 
ment of himself in order to benefit from what he sensed other men 


© would do--required that he be in the midst of the action, in 


contact with both friends and enemies, 

Lastly, Van Buren had the good fortune to have a 
Jackson on whom to depend. That was essential to his plan to 
reach the Presidency through the aid of his predecessor, for 
Jackson was the last President for many decades who was able to 
name his successor, With Jackson's retirement the political 
Aare of the Pres i dency-- already in decline during the ada in- 
istrations of Monroe and the second Adaas--was suddenly reduced 
alaost to nothing, and the route which Madison and Monroe had 
taken to the White House, which Van Buren had hoped to see Crawford 
take, and which he had taken himself, was abruptly closed. 

Van Buren's association with Jackson had disadvantages 
too, however. His huable dependence on Jackson had required hia 
to suspend for eight years the exercise of his talent for political 
management. He was the nominee of the Democratic party in 1836, 
but he was not its leader, and there were strong and ambitious 
men in the party gin, Haviag been compelled by Jackson's overaas- 
tering popularity ta dete? to Van Buren, were impatient to contest 
with him and with one another for mastery of the party and the 
succession to his, 

And that was only part of the price Van Buren had to 


pay, to obtain the Presidency in the old Republican manner. 


{HE PRESIDENT, THE PARTY, AND THE PANIC 
» „ no man is more anxious 
and ready than I am to continue 
the contest with the banks 
until they shall cease to be 
political institutions and be 
made faithfully to serve the 
wants of trade and commerce. 
Silas Wright 1 
June 4, 1837 
Martin Van Buren won the Presidency in 1836 in 
substantially the old Republican manner, with the support of a 
“party generally committed to the old Republican principles. But 
the Democratic party which elected him was not governed in the 
a way the old Republican party had been; Andrew Jackson had ruled 
it personally and alone. Consequently, after his retirement the 
party needed to be re-organized to make up the lack of his leader- 
ship, and for that task of re-organization a man of Van Buren's 


reputed political talents ought to have been ideally suited. Yet 


during his Presidency the Little Magician did not attempt it. 
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Even in normal times he might not have done so, for despite his 
reputation he was neither an innovator nor an aggressive, domi- 
neering man. And the times were not normals Van Buren had all he 
could do in trying to protect himself from the political conse- 
quences of the Panic of 1837, which he had inherited, along with 


the Presidency, froa Andrew Jackson. 
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Jackson had not caused the Panic all by hiuself, 

put his policies--which Van Buren had publicly endorsed despite 
private doubts Doit them--had done a great deal to bring it 
dent The payment of the federal deht, one of Jackson's 
proudest accomplishments, had rendered a part of the federal 
revenue surplus. Revenue could not be reduced without reopening / 
“the tariff controversy which had threatened to disrupt the Union; 
expenditures could not be much increased because of Jackson's 

5 constitutional scruples against appropriations for internal 
“transportation. So the surplus had piled up in the state banks 
in which Jackson, in defiance of Congress, had deposited the 
government's funds; and the depository banks, on the strength of 
their greatly increased deposits, had expanded their loans. The 
ensuing inflationary boom had swelled the receipts of the federal 
cus tens houses and land offices, which in turn had increased the 
Surplus and, thereby, the willingness of the banks to make loans. 
Even one so innocent of getienie knowledge as Jackson was could 
see that the bubble would eventually burst, that the federal 
deposits would be lost in the collapse of the banks which were 


using them to inflate the currency, and that he would be blamed 


kor the calamity. So, in August, 1836, Jackson had tried to 
restrain the depository banks from lending by prohibiting the 
acceptance of banknotes in payment for the public lands. 2 

The “Specie Circular," as Jackson's order was called, 


was an awkward device for the purpose and, what was gore, it was 


employed too late: by the fall of 1836 the economy was already 
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er strong deflationary pressures.” By the time Congress aet in 
175 lameduck session after the election of 1836, many businessmen 
and politicians were pleading with Jackson to withdraw the Specie 
circular in order to prevent, a financial panic. When he refused, 
Congress passed a bill ordering the revocation of the Circular, 
; bak the adamant Jackson killed it with a pocket veto. The 
clamorers for relief then turned to the new President, Van Buren.” 

The Magician was at first uncertain what to do, but 
; Jackson soon convinced him that the Specie Circular aust be main- 
tained. But for it, he argued, the depository banks would lend 
nei into bankruptcy, the federal deposits would be lost, 
and the new administration would be blasted by failure before it 
had fairly begun. Van Buren, though frightened by the demand for 
revocation and by reports of increasing distress in Bastern 
financial centers, once more followed Jackson's lead: the Circular 
would remain in effect.” 

In the past Van Buren had profited by siding with 
Jackson; this time it did hia little good. Soon after he had 
made his decision, in May, 1837, the financial panic which he and 
Jackson had feared, and which the Circular had been intended to 
prevent, swept the country. All the banks, including every 
depository bank, suspended specie payments, É Van Buren faced a 
national crisis and a grave threat to his own political future. 

* * * 

Van Buren decided at once to call Congress into 

special session in September; meanwhile he considered what he 


should propose to Congress when it get. As the wave of bank 
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suspensions, business failures, foreclosures, and unesploysent 
8 over the country, political and financial experts deluged 
yan Buren with advice. One of the volunteer pundits was Dr. John 
Brockenbrough, bank president and aember of the Richsond Junto in 
Virginia. Brockenbrough sübgésted that the federal government 
employ no banks whatever, but let its own officers care fox its 
funds--a plan which was variously known as the Independent 
Treasury," the “Sub-Treasury," or "Divorce of Bank and State.” 
In order to conplete the separation of the government from the 
banking system, Brockenbrough further proposed that the government 
refuse to receive any forms of currency except its own secucities 
and specii this idea was known, during the decade of controversy 
about it which followed, as the "Specie Clause. 

In support of his recomaendations, Srockenbrough 


offered arguments drawn from economic theory, from orthodox 


Jeffersonian interpretation of the Constitution, and from the 
recent economic experience of the country. But the strongest 
argument for his proposals was that Van Buren had no acceptable 
alternative to them. If he asked Congress to establish some new 
institution comparable to the Bank of the United States, he would 
be admitting that Jackson's bär upon that bank--in which he had 


been proninent--had been a aistake and was, as the Whigs were 


: 


charging, the cause of the Panic. If Van Buren continued to employ 


state banks as depositories he would be in an equally eebarrassing 


position. To justify such a course he would have to argue that 


the depository banks had not been to blame for the Panic--and if 


they were guiltless, why had Jackson issued the Specie Circular 


ad why had Van Buren maintained it? 

The Magician had no choice, then, but to accept 

_ grockenbrough's or some similar plan. Yet before couaitting 
juself to it irrevocably, he asked the advice of other leading 
pemocrats, including the most prominent Senators. While the 
Magician invited discussion--he even asserted that the condition 
of the country allowed "free action" by Congress on the subject-- 
ne plainly indicated his own preference for Brockenbrough's Šilak. 
the freedom of action to which he referred was freedom to abandon 
1 5 state bank depository sys ten, not freedom from presidential 
eadership. At the same time he made it clear that what he most 
jesired was consultation leading to unity among the meabers of 

the party in Congress.” 

Most of them whom Van Buren consulted agreed that the 
Independent Treasury, with the possible addition of measures to 
srohibit the circulation of banknotes of small denominations and 
o close banks which suspended specie payments, ought to be the 
Epuwocratic party's legislative response to the Panic.” But deter- 
mined opposition came from two Senators: Nathaniel P. Talimadge of 
“New York and William C. Rives of Virginia. Before the Panic, both 
had urged the revocation of the Specie Circular; Rives had gone se 
far as to tell Yan Buren that the “full control" of Congress over 
such matters “cannot be questioned.“ In response to the Magician's 
“gequest for advice and consultation about Brockenbrough's Schene, 
Rives was not only uncooperative, but hostile. He said nothing 
about seeking agreement with other leaders of the party, and be 


denounced the Independent Treasury and the Specie Clause as devices 


kor giving the governaent and the officeholders a currency of 
gold while the people were left with nothing but worthless bank 
paper. Tallmadge aiso opposed Brockenbrough's plan and began 
openly recruiting New York Democrats for the defence of the 
ncredit systen“--that is, the deposit of federal funds in state 

< panks so that they could be loaned to businessmen, Tallmadge and 
Rives had decided to ally themselves with the state banks and with 
the speculators who depended upon thes, even in opposition to 

Van Buren and the majority of the party. ‘Rives's friend, Thomas 

5 Ritchie, also opposed the Independent Treasury but did not, like 
“the two Senators and a handful of Democrats in the House of 
‘Representatives who followed their lead, do so in a manner which 
was personally hostile to the Magician. 0 

By June 12, 1837, Van Buren too had made up his mind. 
“He had long hesitated, considering all possible policies; he had 
consulted other party leaders and had obtained the support of 

nos t of them. To have begun so cautiously vas typical of him, 
but so was the determination with which he acted once he had 
reached a decision. When Congress met he defied those who, he was 
‘convinced, would be his enemies no Watters what he did. He recom- 
mended the only financial policy which he could defend without 
admitting that Jackson and he had been wrong, even though it meant 
Splitting his party Lea depriving it of control of Congress. The 
master of hon-committaliss committed himself to seek the separ- 
ation of the federal government from all banks, state or national. 11 


* * * 


The opposition of the Tallmadge-Rives Democrats. to the 
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issependent Treasury scheme put the Ada inis tration in the minority 
a the issue in the special session of Congress in 1837 and in the 
two regular sessions which followed, during each of which a bill 
embodying the plan was defeated, But during the debates on these 


bills, Silas Wright of New York, Thomas Har t Benton of Missouri, 


ahd other loyal Democrats continued the propaganda for the measure 


‘which had been begun by the Washington Globe and other Democratic 


12 Their arguments jibed 


‘newspapers during the summer of 1837. 
ith the explanation of the causes of the Panic which ex-President 
Jackson and other anti-bank Democrats had already advanced, with. 


other popular ideas of the time, and with the stock arguments of 


the Democratic party. The result was a coherent and appealing 
ideology. 

Jackson's theory was: that the Panic resulted from a 
conspiracy of Nicholas Biddle, President of the Bank of the United 
Stätes, with British capitalists; that the plotters had sought to 
drain the United States of gold and thereby prove the need for a 
nal dank; and that the . banks and the land specu- 
-lators had been drawn into the evil scheme by their greed for 


nordinate profits. 13 


Van Buren's supporters deduced from this 
nspiracy theory that the government should have nothing to do 


th either the Bank or the banks, and that it should prevent the 
14 l 


se of its funds by selfish speculators. 
ce Even before the Panic, advocates of "equal rights" 

and or a1 reform" had been attacking the banks as dangerous, 

st, and undemocratic monopolies, and during the depression 


th followed they intensified their assaults. Inspired by 
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h nheor ists and reformers, by arguments that had been devised 
st 5 


efu e the doctrine of protectionism, and by oldfashioned 

e onian principles, agitators demanded free competition in 
ing, the liai tation of bank lending operations to the 

ting of “real commercial paper,” the imposition of full 
ility for a bank's debts on every stockholder, and even the 


ition of incorporated banking. 13 They proposed other reforms, 


corporation by general law rather than by special act of 


vas to separate business fron politics, to prevent the power 


xnnent and the influence of politicians from being employed 
or against any business enterprise, and to make moral recti- 
ility, and wealth the sole determinants of success in 

16 É 

The advocates of such "moral reform" appealed to 
ericans whose consciences were troubled by their own 

t of wealth by maintaining a distinction between “the man 
ee judgment, and experience” who engaged only in per- 
ering: industry,“ and the “adventurer in business, who was 
‘resolved to make [his fortune] and live in fashion, without 

stry or econoay," whose “gambling and demoralizing speculations* 
produced an "unnatural enhancement of prices” which had caused 
panic, and whose sinful operations had been financed by 


cally created and poligjcally controlled banks. 7 The 


mers also appealed to the American belief in “equal rights" 


Monopolies of banking, special acts of incorporation, 
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4 liability, and the Common Law were, they charged, remnants 


8911 h aristocracy which gust be abolished if the Aserican - 


gevolution was to be carried to its logical conclusion. The 


Siis they demanded were deaocratic, they argued, because they 


ould deprive the governaent of the power to give anyone privi- 
876 which were not enjoyed by everyone eise. 48 

The "equal rights" philosophy was not only popular 
ut adaptable. In the hands of such ostensible champions af the 
oekingaan as Robert Rantoul, Jr., of Massachusetts and William 
gett of New York it was employed in an effort to turn the 

ass: feeling of the "producing class“ into safe channels and to 
„ide a cover for the indoctrination of workingméen with the 
capitalist ethic.“ at the sane time, John C. Calhoun and other 
ients of protective tariffs found in the “equal rights" 
guaent a modern version of the old Jeffersonian creed, which 

18 stëd that the federal government must not put taxes on imports 
enk ien northern Vasinessaca at the expense of southern planters. 
It was just as easy for the Democratic advocates of 
he Independent Treasury to adopt the equal rights” philosophy to 
heir purposes. In the first place, their favorite measure eae 
jically consistent with the goals of the reformers: for the 


overnment to deposit its funds in certain selected banks, whose 


ers could then loan them to their personal and political 


S, was a conferral on a few of special privileges denied to 


any. In the second place, the Democratic party's established 


e was that it represented the masses, Aserican Gemocxracy, and 


Future, while the Whigs spoke for the wealthy few, British 
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aristocracy, and the Fast. 21 Moreover Henry Clay, the principal 
mig leader, was a proainent advocate of protective tariffs, a 
pational bank, and federal aid for internal iaprovenents, all of 
which were contrary te the doctrine of equal rights. Advocacy of 
the Independent Treasury and the Specie Clause on equal rights 
grounds, therefore, enabled the Democrats to join all their argu- 
gents against the Whigs into a single, coherent system, and to 
broaden Jackson's explanation of the Panic as the result of a 
‘conspiracy of British and American. bankers into a general indict- 
went of all Whig measures as the products of an anti-democratic 
1 of British aristocrats with American plutocrats. 22 
Despite their inability to enact the Independent 
aoe silty bill, then, Van Buren's supporters were able to employ a 
powerful array of appeals to the voters in the elections of 1838- 
1839, and in those elections the Administration Democrats won a 
narrow but still decisive victory. In the summer of 1840 the 
Independent Treasury was finally enacted; thereafter, acceptance 
9 this reform was as much a test of true Democracy as opposition 
toa national bank, 2 
* a * 
A second time the Little Magician had rebounded froa 
an apparently disastrous setback and, in the process, he had added 
& plank to the platform which Andrew Jackson had constructed for 
the Democratic party. He had also added to his own reputation as 
a man of principle; he had committed himself to the defence of a 


meas ure which, though it proved to have no serious economic conse- 


es, was controversial itself and was associated with still 
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ore controversial economic and political theories. 

Van Buren had coamitted himself; and yet his coamit- 

; 91 was limited by the sane considerations of necessity and exped- 
fency which had dictated it. The full application of the doctrine 
of equal rights required a broad attack upon all foras of politi- 
cal: interference in the econoay. The advocacy of the Independent 
Treasury on equal rights grounds threatened, therefore, to reduce 
the membership of the Democratic party to those who were willing 


to engage in such a crusade. Under similar circumstances Jackson 


nad acted boldly, and had driven so many Democrats out of the 


party that he might be called the founder of the Whig party. But 


an Buren, despite his association with Jackson and Jackson's 
principles, did not have Jackson's power to retain and even 
nctease his popular support despite rebellions by lesser party 
aders. And so the Magician and his friends had been careful 
öt to go too far in their use of the equal rights propaganda; 
y had made concessions, both in regard to the Independent 

: ry and in other respects, in order to limit the extent of 


the rebellion led by kives and Tallmadge and to prevent it from 


Stroying the party. 


The most dramatic evidence of the weakness which 


ompelled van Buren to follow such a course was the high price he 


aid for the assistance of Senator John C. Calhoun of South 


ns. Calhoun had broken with Jackson and Van Buren during 
s -first term and had not even spoken to Van Buren since 


i but the South Carolinian favored the Independent Treasury 


sö Van Buren, faced by the defection of Rives, Tallmadge, and 
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their friends, welcomed Calhoun and his faction back into the 


pesocratic party. The Washington Globe, the President's editorial 
spokesaan and formerly Calhoun! bitter critic, praised the Sena- 
bor speeches and virtually endorsed all of his principles 
including the preaises upon which the doctrine of nullification 
had been based. Furtheraore, the final version of the Independent 
treasury bill included a aodified version of the Specie Clause 
jacause Calhoun insisted on it. And at the beginning of the 
258100 of Congress which enacted the bill, Williaa H, Roane, one 
Van Buren's Virginia friends, arranged a personal séeting 


between van Buren and Calhoun, The two dined together at the 


white House and agreed to forget past personal differences because 


£ their present agreeaent on basic political principles. 2“ The 


reconciliation was super ficfal-- neither man trusted the otber-- 


t thè Magician could net get along without the help of the 


Carolinian and his friends. 


Calhoun consented to the reconciliation because he 


ved: Van Buren was in his power, and he had good reason to 


30. In January, 1838, Dea rat ic Senatoxs-- including the 


s closest associates--voted for resolutions drafted by 


‘the nature of the Union, the relationship of the states 


ani to one another, and the status of slavery in the District 


a and in the territories. And the statement on the 


the Democratic platfors of 1840, while not committing 


tty to free trade, mas satisfactory to Calhoun, who had a 


believe that the party as a whole, and eee 


ren, had adopted his platfora,*> 
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At the same time that they won Calhoun“ s support by 
including a modified Specie Clause in the final version of the 
independent Treasury bill and by moving toward the ultra state 
rights position on slavery and the tariff, Van Buren and hig aides 
gh to placate the Democratic defenders of the state banks. 


the Specie Clause was enacted, but only in a limited fora and 


only because more votes could thus be gained froa the Calhoun men 
than could be obtained from the Tallmadge-Rives Democrats and the 


26 Furthermore, though Yan Buren recon- 


nis by leaving it out. 
mended a fedezal bankruptcy law for banks in his aessage to the 
Special. session of Congress in September, 1837, both he and the 

Congress ignored the idea until 1839. As for the prohibition of 
e of small denominations, Van Buren, as a good Jefferson- 


* In short, the Magician 


ian, left that project to the states. 
| goaght te make the Treasury just independent enough of the banks 
w call it an Independent Treasury; Seren that mininua of refora 
he did not insist on going» 

By this means he avoided the chief danger in the use 
of the equal rights propaganda: the alienation of those Democrats 
ho were accustoned to use the economic powers of the state and 
‘federal governments as a fora of political patronage. There were 
ever enough spoils to go around, and many Desocrats would resist 
- proposal greatly to reduce the supply during such hard times 
hose after the Panic of 1837. Bitter intraparty disputes had 
lready broken out in New York, Missouri, and other states where 


41 1ed Locofoco or Radical Deaccrats had tried to commit the 


fty to a fullscale refora progran- - Van Buren and his friends 
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“were careful not to go that far, and fortunately for thea there 
was no necessity to do so. Federal economic activities were 
mainly confined to four areas: banking, the tariff, internal 
inprovenents, and the public lands. Jackson had already coanit ted 
the party against high protective tariffs and internal improve- 


ment appropriations, and most Democrats favored a land policy 


under which the poor man could easily buy a fara but the federal 


lands would not be given away--a policy consistent with the 


doctrine of equal rights.” Only in regard to banking did Van 
Buren have to commit the party further, and even there he confined 
himself to the mini aua necessary to deal with the effects on the 
: federal government of the suspension of specie payments by the 
banks. 

Thus Van Buren's endorsement of the Independent 
Treasury was in a form which allowed his supporters to use the 
“appealing propaganda of the equal rights movement but did not 

z require them to make an unnecessarily great sacrifice of the 
"spoils they gained through the interference of the federal and 
state governments in the economy., As the Independent Treasury 
pian became more familiar to the public, as its popularity grew, 
and as Democratic politicians, many of whom had been terrified 
by the Panic and by the split in the party, regained their confi- 
dence and realized how little Van Buren was asking of them, most 
of them rallied in support of him and his proposal.” 

* * * 


It took a long time for some Democrats to decide to 


support the Administration, however, and in the meantime Van 
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Oren wee remarkably patient. He was especially tolerant of the 
hesitancy of two New Yorkers who had been aembers of the Regency, 
Governor William L. Marcy and Edwin Croswell, editor of the 
Albany Argus; Thomas Ritchie, editor of the Richmond Enquirer, 
also was treated kindly despite his open opposition to the Inde- 
pendent Treasury. Actually, the Magician was not so angry at the 
conduct of Tallmadge and Rives as at the refusal of such old 


friends as Marcy, Croswell, and Ritchie to endorse his policies; 


and yet he concealed his anger at the three because he needed 


such support as they would give him and because they did not, like 
“the two Senators, attack him personally. 
Marcy and Croswell did not even publicly attack the 


Independent Treasury plan. Instead, Marcy kept silent while 


_Croswell, saying little about it in his editorials, gave space 


n the Argus to the Democratic opponents of the measure.>= Van 


juren did nothing about this during the summer of 1837, but after 
he had delivered his message to the special session of Congress 
Sar ly in September he passed the word to Croswell, through 


Senator Wright and New York Comptroller Azariah C. Flagg, that it 


was “now time that the Argus should come out." His message, he 
believed, was such that Croswell could support it “without equi- 
vocation." In a rare show of irritation, he added that to have 
Mr. Ritchie in opposition on one side and [you] non-committal on 


the other. . . is a little too auch. 2 


Nevertheless there was no change in the editorial 


policy of the Argus, and Croswell and Marcy wrote letters to the 


York delegation in Congress in which they vigorously criticized 


t e Washington Globe for its attacks on the state banks, and coa- 
plained about the conduct of the anti-bank Deaocrats in New York. 
cote ín September Croswell printed two anonymous articles and a 
speech by Senator Tallmadge denouncing the Independent Treasury, 
put he did not publish Wright's reply to Talleadge until much 
later. And when the Independent Treasury bill was defeated in 

he House of Representatives, Croswell editorially blamed both 
es of the party for the defeat and called for harmony!>> 
Harmony was Thoaas Ritchie's theme, too. For more 
han. thirty years he had remained the leader first of the Repub- 
A and then of the Democratic party in Virginia by never giving 
connand until he had looked over his shoulder to see which way 
ine ray was marching. Whenever the party had divided, and at 

tt 5 tines when the timid Ritchie had thought it night do so, he 
had ene silent or straddied the issue while pleading for party 
ty. Now Senator Rives was leading some Virginia Democrats 
yward the Whig camp while others of them rallied around the 


sident, and Ritchie was unwilling to part company with either 


Despite the fact that his cousin and political ally, 
John Brockenbrough, had recommended the Independent Treasury 
heme ‘to Van Buren, Ritchie was determinedly opposed to it. In 
33-1834,. during the financial panic brought on by Jackson's 


tack upon the Bank of the United States, Ritchie had championed 


st te banks against the Bank on state rights grounds; always 


about his consistency, he was unwilling to advocate a 


Geral: financial policy which could be interpreted as 
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i strengthening the federal government at the expense of the states 
and of the banks the states had established. Yet he was equally 
unwilling to leave the Democratic party, as Rives was doing, and 
join the bated Whigs. So he pleaded for harmony and begged both 
Rives and Van Buren to “save our party. 35 
That, of course, was what the Little Magician was 
trying to do: to save as much of the party as he could. So he 
bridled his anger at Marcy, Croswell, and Ritchie, and patiently 
waited for them to get back in step. He concealed his feelings 
“well; one of his New York friends thought, because he was out- 
“wardly so cala, that he did not know how much trouble Marcy, 
‘Croswell, and their associates were causing; but during the winter 
“of 1837-1838, Van Buren had to take pills for biliousness.?° 
Eventually his patience was rewarded. In 1838 Marcy 
and Croswell endorsed the Independent Treasury, and in seeking 

e- election, the Governor ran on a platform which endorsed Van 
‘Buren's Pee Ritchie did not cone around until later, 

: ‘after the elections of 1838-1839 had shown the increasing popular- 
-ity of the Independent Treasury and after other Virginia Democrats, 
Joyal to the President, had threatened to displace Ritchie as 
leader of the party in their state.” 

Meanwhile Van Buren had continued to work with Marcy, 
Croswell, and Ritchie and to maintain, at least on the surface, 
@M@icable relations with thea, and after they gave their full 


support to the Magician their previous hesitancy seemed to be 


root ten. In fact Wright, who was Van Buren's alter ego, 


uppressed a movement asong the anti-bank Democrats in New York 


te run him for Governor in 1840; instead, be and the Magician 
favored the nomination of Williaa C. Bouck, a Canal Conmissioner 


who was popular with the Marcy-Croswell faction. Bouck, Wright 


explained to his friends, was the best candidate "for the election 


we are going to have. He admitted that he doubted Bouck's 


*firaness™ on financial issues, but he had convinced hiaself that 


the election would settle those very issues and simultaneously 
identify Bouck with and commit him to the principles Van Buren 
was defending. Meanwhile, it would strengthen Van Buren to 
associate him with a gubernatorial candidate who was not yet 
fully identified with his principles.” 

Wright's specious argument for the nomination of 
Bouck showed how well he understood what Van Buren's weakness 
required of hin and his friends. As in 1636, the Magician had 
to accept whatever help he could get. Rather than attempt, as 
Jackson had done, to impose his own personality and progra on 
the party, the Magician had to allow--even to solicit-- anyone 
to be a Democrat who was willing to be in the same party with 
President Martin Van Buren. 

* * * 
The weakness of Van Buren's hold on the Democratic 


party was further deaonstrated by his inability to settle a 


dispute over the vice presidential nomination in 1840. Hopelessly 


Givided by the contest, the Democratic national convention of 
1840 had to adopt the humiliating expedient of making no nomina- 
tion at all. 


The contest was so hard fought because, as in 1835, 


presidential ambitions and the succession to Van Buren were 
jovolved in it. Secretary of State John Forsyth, a protégé of 
11111 aa H. Crawford, had the support of his own Georgia organi- 
gation and of the enemies in Pennsylvania of Senator Janes 
guchanan. The latter, who was building up strength for a future 
presidential nomination, was backing Senator William R. King of 
Alabama. Ex-President Jackson favored another would-be President, 
Janes K. Polk of Tennessee. And the incuabent Vice President, 
Colonel Richard M. Johnson of Kentucky, who also hungered for the 
Presidency--or for any other reaunerative office which turned up 
in the. meantine--wanted to be renominated. The Virginia Desocrats, 
= still bitterly opposed to Johnson, supported Littleton Waller 
Tazewell. 

Like Calhoun, who favored Van Buren's renomination 
‘while hoping to succeed him as leader of the Democratic party, 
Buchanan, Johnson, and Sines presidential aspirants were willing 
to let Van Buren seek a second term. Having supported his 
policies they had no excuse for opposing him; they had no desire 
to run on bis record; and they had good reason to doubt that any 
Democrat could win in 1840. So they contented themselves with 
jockeying for future position while Van Buren, who had no illusions 
about their loyalty to himself, nevertheless had to avoid antag- 
onizing any of thea, That was why no vice presidential nomination 
was made, The affair, like Van Buren's surrender to Calhoun and 
his tolerance of Marcy's, Croswell's, and Ritchie's conduct, 
showed how little progress he had made, since the national conven- 


tion of 1835, in mastering his party. 0 
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Thus in 1840, as in tbe previous presidential election, 


yan Buren had to allow all sorts of Democrats to support bim, 
pretty auch on their own teras, That he avoided driving any of 
his jealous rivals out of the party was another proof of his 
yeaarkable ability to control himself. But the fact reaains that 
his reputed mastery of the art of creating and controlling a 
political organization played no important part in his presidential 


career . 
; a * * 
Van Buren might have won re-election in 1840 despite 


such grudging support as he received if he had not encountered one 


ast consequence of Andrew Jackson's financial policies. In 1838 
here had 888 brief econoaic recovery from the Panic of 1837, 

at in 1839 there was a nee crisis, and it was followed by a long 
and deep depression. The Whigs, sensing in 1840 that the voters 
were inclined their way, were careful not to waste the advantage 
aten the depression gave them. Instead of the controversial 

Henry Clay, they nominated William Henry Harrison, a hero of the 

š war of 1812. Rather than adopt a platform, they proaised the 
contry "Harrison and better times.” By means of parades, songs, 
and enthusiastic mass meetings they preserved the popular mood in 
their favor, and by a thorough organization of their electioneering 
activities, far superior to that of the dis-spirited Democrats, 
Shey: turned out a larger vote than had ever before been cast in a 
residential election, As a result, Van Buren was defeated, ** 

The election of 1840 left the Magician in a difficult 


5 tion, To fulfill his ambition he. would have to secure yet 
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$ another presidential nomination, but in seeking it be would no 

i: longer have the advantage of being the incumbent or the favorite 
a of the incumbent. He would have, indeed, few other advantages 
except the distinction of being known as a san of principle whose 
principles wera those to which the party was comuitted. 

r But that was no small advantage for, in the absence of 
a powerful, popular leader like Jackson, and of any such nationwide 
organization as Van Buren vas supposed to have created but had mot, 
adberence to those principles was all that held the Desocratic 


— 


; party together. 


CHAPTER III 
THB COMPETITION BEGINS 
“We must do enough to put down 
the matter of course idea, that 
Van is to be our candidate next 
tiae.” 
Dixon H. Lewis 
May 31, 18421 
In the election of 1840 Martin Van Buren had suffered 
— 2 great defeat; but, as in 1825 when his enemies had gloated over 
his seemingly complete destruction, the Little Magician neither 
despaired nor gave up his ambition. His position was, in fact, 
better after the election of 1840 than it had been after the 
defeat of Crawford and the repudiation of the congressional caucus. 
‘Then he had been primarily a state leader of his party whose 
national reputation was new and not very Savory. Then he had been 
the head only of a faction, and the party of which it had been an 
ylement was shattered. Then he had been defeated as the chief 
advocate of what the people had decided was a corrupt and undeno- 
cratic method of choosing the President. After the election of 


1840 he was better known throughout the country than any other 


active Democrat, and known as the defender of Jackson's principles 


and as the advocate of the Independent Treasury. Furthermore, he 
gone down to defeat with his party under him: there had been 
aportant secession from its ranks after 1837 and Democratic 
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port for his renoaination had been 1 unaniaous if not 
atmisiastic, and the party as a whole had been defeated only by 

: narrow margin which it might easily reverse. Lastly, Van Buren's 
gefeat had not been a popular repudiation of his principles, and 

to tbe extent that he had been personally rejected, it was more 

for having the aisfortune to be President during a depression 

than for any supposed malfeasance. The Whigs had charged him 


th’ extravagance and corruption, but their calumnies would look 


idiculous when the fever of the election campaign had subsided, 


Van Buren's calm and dignified acceptance of defeat would 


garage a popular reaction in his favor. In short, the Little 
jician'’s situation after the election of 1840 justified his 

gon to seek a third presidential nomination for 1844.2 

But, after eight years of dependence on Andrew 

kson and four more of desperately trying to hold the Democratic 
ogetber on almost any teras after the Panic of 1837, Van 


en was in no position to command his own renomination. And he 


+ * * 


It was true that Van Buren had the backing of the 


gest and geographically the most expensive faction within the 


nccratic party, but that was only because his rivals had been 
‘ansuccessful in forming organizations of their own. Van Buren 


chiefly on the New York Democrats and on the remnants of 


im rd Radicals in the South and the Northeast, but among 


s there were men who had been unenthusiastic about the 


ent Treasury and who were not dependable. The Magician 


had acquired some new friends through his association with 
Jackson: ‘Senator Thomas Hart Benton and his Missouri organization; 
the main body of the Ohio Denocrats, led by Senators Williaa Allen 
and Benjamin Tappan and by Samuel Medary, the editor of the 
Columbus Obio Statessan; an active clique of federal officebolders 
in philadelphia, led by Henry D. Gilpin, Henry Horn, and the 
Philadelphia Pennsylvanian; and Frank Blair and his influential 
washington Globe. Lastly, there were younger men, like George 
Bancrof t of Massachusetts and Governor John Fairfield of Maine, 

10 had risen to prominence in their states during the 1830's as 
8 and Van Buren men and as supporters of the Independent 
. Töss thert these groups of Van Buren Democrats consti- 
tea a large minority of the party, and they controlled some of 
ts most important newspapers; but they were neither so numerous 


so tightly organized as to be able to dominate the party. 


hey did not give Van Buren a political power comparable to that 
hich Jackson bad exercised. 

Far from being able to command his renomination, Van 
Buren did not even command his own organization. Some of his 
peel ters thought he did--that Senator Silas Wright acted for 

Him at Washington as the center of a vast network of correspondence 
and consultation, through which the Magician directed a host of 
-well-drilled politicians.* In truth, the organization vas informal 
and even amorphous, and it received much less overt direction froa 
he top than the uninitiated imagined, 

It is true that Wright was in constant touch with 


Buren during sessions of Congress; the two wrote each other 
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frequently and shared letters which they received from others.” 
Now and then Wright did Prompt action by meabers of the organiza- 
tion; for example, in January, 1843, he conferred with Senator 
Allen about the “proper course" for Ohio Democrats to pursue, and 
Allen passed the word to Medary.® Also, the Van Buren aen in 
Congress sometimes consulted about legislation. But on the two 
most important issues in one session, Wright voted against 

= Senators Benton and Allen.” And there was no such thing as a 
van Buren caucus or central committee at Washington until a few 
weeks before the national convention of 1844; even then. thère was 


“no attempt to direct from Washington the activities of politicians 


ail aver the country. Wright was not, then, too far from the 
truth when he claimed, early in 1843, that he and other Van Buren 


men in Congress had refrained from electioneering. They had not, 


he said, “made a motion, and any results which are seen are not of 


our production, but . . proceed from the deep pervading sense of 
justice and principle of the Democracy of the count ry. 

The "Democracy of the country" to whoa Wright 
referred were Van Buren aen because they saw their own advantage 
in adherence to a leader of long experience and proved ability, 
who played politics by the rules of the game, and who was well 
known as the advocate of the policies and principles to which the. 


party was committed. They had not been recruited by promises of 


offices, but they knew that they had a good chance to share the 
spoils of any victory they helped to win. They did not need to 
de told explicitly what to do; if they had been so naive or inept 


s do ignore the hints in the editorials of the Washington Globe 
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and the Albany Argus, or in the public letters which Van Buren 
wrote in response to complimentary resolutions adopted by local 
political meetings, their help would have been worthless They 
could not be trusted implicitly, because they might at any tine 

‘decide that it was to their advantage to abandon Van Buren; $o he 
and Wright. were wise not to enter into any conspiracies with then. 
Even if they remained loyal, their advice on national politics was 
of limited value because they paid more attention to the needs and. 
prejodičės of their local and state constituencies than to the 
opinions of the national electorate on which a presidential candi- 
date had to depend. 

It was not, then, as the commander of a great army 
of politicians that Van Buren sought to preserve his titular 
leadership of the Democratic party and to get its presidential 
nomination once more. Rather, he walked a tightrope, almost 
unassisted. There vas a net beneath him, but if he slipped it 
might dissolve as he fell. It was made of tentative coant taents, 
grudging half-trust, and that fragile braid of expediency, habit, 
fear, and hope called "party loyalty." 

* + + 

If Van Buren had planned a vigorous, aggressive 
campaign for the nomination, such an organization--which might 
follow Van Buren but could not be driven by hia and which might 
lead the party but could not dominate it--would have been a great 
handicap. But his plan was quite different: he meant to conduct 
a still hunt. He would watch and wait, making no movement which 


might scare off the game or attract the competition of rivals, 


$1 


Indeed, he hoped to win the nomination by discouraging the 
discussion of the subject. 

Only a few days after he left the White House, in 
March, 1841, the Magician revealed his strategy. The Deaocrats in 
the Missouri legislature, prompted by the aggressive Senator 
Thomas Hart Benton, had adopted a resolution naming Van Buren as 
their candidate for President in 1844. In replying to the coapli- 
ment, Van Buren set the theme for his campaign for the nomination 
by asserting that he had no interest in the next presidential 
election except to see the triumph of his and the party's princi- 
“ples. He advised the Missouri Democrats to confine thenselves, 
"fot the present, to the defence of those principles, and to defer 
“the discussion of candidates to %a more suitable period. 

In denying personal ambition, van Buren vas not 
candid; but he was quite sincere in urging postponement of the 
contest for the nomination and in calling on Democrats to rally 
in support of their principles. He was also eager to have menbers 
or the party reaain indignant over the alleged theft of the elec» 
tion of 1840 by the Whigs, whoa he and his friends accused of 
acarin him, drowning the issues in a sea of hard cider and 
hoopla, and even stuffing the ballot boxes. 2° Van Buren was 
personally associated with the opposition to a national bank and 
the advocacy of the Independent Treasury which had been in the 
‘forefront of the party's campaign in 1840. He had been the 
principal victia of the Whigs’ alleged skullduggery. Discussion 
of these topics would, therefore; tend to fix hia in the minds 


of Democrats as their logical--indeed, their inevitable--nosinee 


in 1844, especially if there was no talk about the nomination 


per se- 
If other Deaccrats persisted in promoting this or 


that prospective candidate, Van Buren's friends could call thea 
back, as he had the Missouri Democrats, to the duty of uniting 
the party in defence of its principles, rather than dividing it. 
While potential rivals were thus discouraged from advertising 
their candidacies, Van Buren's reputation, his talented friends, 
and his personal connection with the Democratic platfora would 
give him a great advantage in the contests for control of the 
party organizationa in the states and, through then, of the 
national convention. 

This plan was characteristic, in several respects, of 
the Little Magician's political technique. It was clever, it 
combined emphasis on principles with personal advantage, and it 
did not require him either to advance any bold new idea or to 
compete openly with a rival for the public favor. But Van Buren's 
situation after the election of 1840 required him to make some 
changes; he could no longer, as in the past, shape his own course 
in response to the actions and motives of others. Instead, by 
calling for the postponegent of the contest for the nomination 
and for united support of the party's old platform, Van Buren and 
his associates were trying to control his rivals. If he had been 
` able to do that, there would have been little need for hia to 
still hunt. 


a * æ 


"The election of 1840 has demoralized the public 
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sind,” Senator Silas Wright peevishly observed in February, 1843, 
„ „and men now openly sesk the Presidency who would scarcely 
have had the confidence, in a better age, to have demanded . . . 
the office of Colonel of a ailitia reginent . . „right 
referred to the presidential candidacies of Commodore Charles 
Stewart of Pennsylvania, Colonel Richard M. Johnson of Kentucky, 
and General Lewis Cass of Michigan; and if his estimate of their 
talents was unfair, his reference to the lection of 1840 was 
“appropriate: their candidacies were patterned on that of the war 
hero William Henry Harrison, who had defeated Van Buren, Bach of 


the three was, like Harrison, more or less a hero of the War of 


1812; 7” each hoped that his martial glory would make hin more 
available politically than Van Buren, just as Harrison had dis- 
placed Henry Clay; and each drew support from the areas where 
Harrison had aroused the aost enthusiasa, Pennsylvania and the 
Old Northwest. 

The three did differ from Harrison in one important 
; respect: he had been supported by an extensive organization of 
astute and powerful politicians, while none of thea had such an 
organization or could be a real threat to Van Buren unless enough 
excitement about his military exploits could be generated to 
attract similar support. Any of them aight prove to be another 
Harrison, or even another Jackson; but this was yet to be shown, 
0 none of them had much appeal to those Democrats who could 
advance theaselyes by supporting a better established candidate. 
It was, therefore, primarily those Desocrats who were in the 


“@imority of the party in theix states who advocated the 


nal nation of Stewart, Johnson, or Cass. 

The friends of Commodore Stewart were the first to 
gefy Van Buren's injunction against talk about presidential candi- 
dates., In May, 1841, a group of ward politicians in Philadelphia 
noni nated the Conaodore and formed an “Old Ironsides" club to 
publicize his candidacy. There was little response and, despite 
later attempts to revive it, Stewart's candidacy amounted to 
nothing more than a warning to the Magician that he could not win 
by default 13 
i The nomination of Colonel Richard M. Johnson by the 

“-pemocratic members of the Kentucky legislature, early in 1842, was 


5 more serious matter, for he had considerable popularity in the 


‘West and among eastern workingmen. Despite their distaste for hia 


personally and their anger at his presumption in competing with 


ven Buren, the Magician and his friends were so impressed with 

Johnson! s popularity, especially in areas where Van Buren was not 
popular, that they were willing to let him have the vice presi- 
dential nomination again. 2* Johnson's political position in the 
early 1640's was similar to what it had been ten years earlier, 
wien he had briefly been the center of an anti-Van Buren movement 
within the Democratic party. He still had more appeal to the 
lower classes than any other prominent politician, and this made ; 
chia useful to opponents of Van Buren and other established party 
leaders, who nevertheless did not wish to antagonize hia. 

In Pennsylvania, where Governor David M. Porter was 

looking for a place to go after his second tera ended in 1844, 


_ Johnson's candidacy was particularly important. The Governor's 
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enenies charged that, knowing be had no political iire within 
the state, be was stimulating opposition to the presidential 
candidacies of Van Buren and Senator James Buchanan in order to 
give himself an entry into national politics. Porter denied the 
accusation, but his personal friends and political appointees 
were active in the Johnson novesent.?> 

Aside from his lack of support from dominant elements 
within the Democratic party and his personal eccentricities, 
Johnson's greatest disadvantage was that he did not actively 
compete against Van Buren. He took no position on public issues 
different from Van Buren's, and he let it be known that he would 
accept second place to Van Buren on the ticket, as he had done in 


16 
1835, if that was all he could get. Because he was not so 


intimately connected with the Independent Treasury as the Magician, 
and because his advantages as a i kero were largely 
cancelled out by his unorthodox personal conduct, Johnson was not 
a stronger candidate than Van Buren in a contest in which the 
financial issues of the previous decade were paramount. 

Still, he aight profit from a collision between Van 
Buren and some other candidate, or his supporters might be nuner- 
ous enough to bargain him once more into the Vice Presidency, so 


Johnson had no reason to give up the race. Meanwhile, his 


candidacy was a convenience to those Democrats who, in Pennsyl- 
Vania or elsewhere, were struggling to win control of the party. 

l Lewis Cass's military exploits during the War of 1812 
had been much less glorious than Stewart's or Johnson's. He had 


been at Detroit when it was surrendered without a fight to the 
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British and, in anger at the supposed cowardice of his coamander,. 
he had broken bis sword over his knee. As a paroled prisoner of 
war and then as the occupant of primarily adainistrative positions 
in the Arsy, Cass had had no other good opportunity to display his 
belličosity during the var. 18 
He somewhat made up this lack in January, 1642, by 
declaring verbal war on Great Britain. He was serving at the tise 
as Minister to France, to which office Jackson had appointed hia. 
The occasion of his singlehanded state of belligerency was the 
effort of the British government to suppress the African slave 
trade. In a letter to the French foreign minister, which he wrote 
and delivered without consulting his government at home, Cass 
condemned certain British proposals for the suppression of the 
trade on the grounds that they had been accompanied by impudent 
threats and that they were the first step in a new British attack 
upon the freedom of the seas, Cass also published, in the 
Buropean press, a not very anonymous denunciation of the British 
and their plans.“ 
By March, 1842, Cass 's outburst had reached the 
American audience for which it was intended and his presidential 
campaign was under way. The public letter was a remarkable 
document: while ostensibly urging the French to reject the British 
proposals, Cass had managed to remind Americans in the Qid North- 
west of their ancient grievances against the British in Canada, 
to champion the rights of New England shipowners and sailors, and 


--while gently affirming his own desire to see the eventual aboli- 


tion of Negro slavery--to curry favor with Southerners by 
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defending their right to deal with the problea without outside 
interference. For good seasure he had thrown in a reference to 
the sufferings of the Irish under British rule. 20 

To give his stand more publicity, Cass asked Senator 
Rives of Virginia to introduce in the Senate a resolution calling 
on the Administration for copies of his correspondence with the 
French government. Because the President would have been angered 
and embarrassed by such a request, Rives declined to aake it; but 
he did insert, in the Washington Globe, an article lauding Cass. 
And he urged the bellicose diplomat te come home to lead an 
iepending popular movement away from the rash partisanship of Clay 
and Van Buren and back to "the old paths’! of Jeffersonian and 
Madisonian Republicanisa.#74 ö 

Meanwhile Cass ts private secretary, Nathaniel Niles, 
was busily soliciting for hia the aid of such prominent Democrats 
8 as George Bancroft of Massachusetts, William L. Marcy of New York, 
i ang George M. Dallas of Pennsylvania, and hinting rather crudely 
or the cabinet seats and other honors they might expect if Cass l 
becane President.” These efforts came to little, but Cass did 
have friends in Harrisburg, the capital of Pennsylvania, where a 
public meeting nominated him to the Presidency. In response, the 
New York Herald asserted that Cass could, "with proper attention 
and effort, be carried into the White House with a universal shout 
of acclamation." S Cass hiaself continued his war with Great 
Britain, and when he learned of the negotiation of the Webster-. 
Ashburton Treaty he opened fire on the Secretary of State, too. 


He resigned his post in France, in protest against the Treaty, and 


` returned home to oppose its ratification.“ 


When Cass arrived in Boston, in December, 1842, he 
discovered an unexpected obstacle to his campaign for the Deso- 
cratic presidential nomination: there was doubt that he was a 
Democrat. As a member of Jackson's Cabinet, he had not publicly 
supported Jackson's war on the Bank of the United States. Further, 
it was rumored that Senator Rives, who had left the Democratic 
party in opposition to Van Buren's Independent Treasury scheme, 
was managing Cass's campaign. Consequently, the crowd of distin- 
quished citizens who greeted Cass upon his arrival in Boston 
included Whigs as well as anti-Van Buren Democrats, and some Whig 
newspapers endorsed his candidacy on the grounds that he was not 
` opposed to the establishment of a new national bank. 28 This was 
embarrassing to Cass, who considered himself a Democrat. To set 
the record straight, he wrote a letter to Governor Mahlon Dicker- 
son of New Jersey, for publication, in which he announced his 
opposition to a national bank and his approval of the Independent 
Treasury. He later repeated these pledges of Denocratie orthodoxy 

on financial issues. 2 

Cass's professions of the true Democratic faith did 
him little good, however, for his cautious silence during the 
Bank War was well known and his recent flirtation with Rives vas 
widely rumored. Anti-bank Democrats remained prejudiced against 
him, 27 Even if tbey had believed him to be sincere, Cass's 
“position would have been little better. . He said he was for what 
van Buren was for, but be vas not for van Buren. Nor did be 


“enjoy the advantage which Van Buren had, as an anti- bank candidate, 
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or having been closely associated with, and defeated in 1840 while 
5 40 the party's anti-bank platforn. 

So, Sri in 1843, while the Kentucky Democratic state 
convention renominated Johnson, while Cass toured the Northeast on 
‘his way home to Michigan, and while Stewart's candidacy was almost 
forgotten, Martin Van Buren had little reason to worry about the 
‘trio of war heroes who had challenged hin.” They had thwarted 
his effort to suppress discussion of the nomination, but they had 
not materially weakened his chances to win it. 

æ 2 * 
The bero- candidates had actually done Van Buren an 
“indirect service by undermining the position of Senator Janes 
‘Buchanan of Pennsylvania, a far more dangerous rival than any of 
thea. . 


Buchanan was the son of a prosperous farmer and busi- 


e and had had a good education before beginning the study 

= of the law. In 1814 he served briefly in the Army,-then was 
elected as a Federalist to the Pennsylvania legislature. After 
several years of highly successful law practice, Buchanan was 
elected, still as a Federalist, to Congress. He remained in the 
House of Representatives throughout the 1820's, becoming meanwhile 
a Republican, an advocate of protective tariffs, and a Jackson 
man. He served as Minister to Russia from 1831 to 1833, and the 
next year was elected to the United States Senate, where he still’ 


23 


remained in 1841. Thus Buchanan had a distinquished record of 


‘public service, but his few weeks in uniform Guring the War of 


1812 did not give hia the glamor of a Stewart, a Johnson, or a 


In addition to his experience in high public office, 


Buchanan claimed a record of devoted service to the Democratie 
party. After the party in Pennsylvania had split, in 1835, Buch- 
anan had worked hard to re-unite his copartisans and to align them 
with the Van Buren Administration. He had repeatedly urged Governor 
David R.Porter, after his election in 1838, further to heal the 
rift in the party by appointing members of both factions to state 
offices, and to support President Van Buren and the Independent 
Treasury. In his own relations with the Magician, Buchanan had 
been faithful and regular, despite his conviction that Van Buren 
was not his friend and could not carry Pennsylvania. Buchanan had 
voted for the Independent Treasury and had campaigned for Van Buren 


in 1040. 


Buchanan had expected that the election of 1840 would 
end Van Buren's career, that his own magnanimity and regularity 
wald give him a claim on the support of the Van Buren men in Penne 
sylvania, and that he would also be able to depend on Governor 
Porter and his faction. Added to his own organization, these two 
groups would give hima control of the Democratic party in his state. 
And Pennsylvania, with its large electoral college vote, would be 
be a firm base on which to stand while he contested for the Presi- 
dency. But all these hopes were disappointed: Van Buren did not 
retire, Porter proved to be treacherous, and Buchanan could not 


control Pennsylvania. 


The Senator's response to Van Buren's continued candi- 


dacy was prudent. He realized that he could not compete with Yan 
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Buren nationally and.that it would be advisable, with reference to 
the future, to avoid antagonizing the ex-President. So, in the 
hope that Van Buren would give up when he learned how little popu- 
larity he had, or that other candidates would prevent the Magician 
fron being noainated, Buchanan concentrated on Pennsylvania. Bven 
there he did nothing which was openly hostile to Van Buren, 21 It 
he could get the solid support of one of the largest states in the 
Union without making himself obnoxious to the Van Buren men, he 
might yet have a chance for the nomination, If that failed, there 
would be another time. N 

As it turned out, Buchanan was not able to control 
Pennsylvania. Governor Porter never fulfilled his pledge of friend- 
ship} his friends on the Canal Board and in other state offices 
used their patronage to promote the Johnson and Cass movements 
while Porter, though professing the best feelings toward Buchanan, 
did nothing. The Senator's friends urged him to break with Porter, 
but Buchanan patiently waited for the Governor to live up to his 
promises: Finally, in the spring of 1843, Porter endorsed 
President Jobn Tyler for re-election; this, coming after a series 
of intraparty disputes over the patronage, destroyèd Porter's 
influence and removed him as an obstacle to Buchanan's control of 
the party. But by then a new problem had arisen. Henry A. 
Muhlenberg, one of the leaders of the factional warfare of 1835, 
had decided to seek the governorship, and Buchanan's friends were 
divided in their preferences between him and his chief rival, 
francis Shunk. Since the same convention which chose the state's 


delegation to the national convention would also select the 
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gubernatorial nominee, the two matters were certain to become 
entangled, and Buchanan could not take either side in the guberna- 


torial race without losing friends. He had been wise to confine 


his campaign to Pennsylvania; the management of the Democrats of 
that one state was proving to be a fulltime job. 
* + * 

For President John Tyler, the chief obstacle to 
becoming the leader of the Democratic party was that he could not 
get into it. He had been nominated to the Vice Presidency by the 
Whigs, who had reasoned that his membership in the state rights 


“wing of their party would strengthen their ticket in the South. 


S When Harrison died and he became President, Tyler adhered to the 
principles which had made him a good vice presidential candidate; 
“while he was willing to repeal the Independent Treasury Act, he 
vetoed two successive bills to establish some sort of national bank. 
The Whigs in Congress, led by Henry Clay, responded by reading 
Tyler out of their party. Some of the Tallaadge-Rives faction, 
who like Tyler had isolated themselves by opposing both national 
bank and Independent Treasury, then launched a wovewent to get 
Ty ler- and e into the Democratic party. They pro- 
posed a re-union, under Tyler's leadership, of "all the originai 
Jackson sen of both parties;" that is, that the regular Deaocrats 
should give the control of their party to the minority which had 
left it in 1837 and before, but who were now sorry they had done 
30. Naturally, the Van Buren men were not interested in any such 
_te-union, and they had the power to prevent it. 


To begin with, ex-President Jackson, who still had 
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great influence on Democrats, ignored the pleas of personal friends 
among the Tyler men and remained loyal to Van Buren. Secondly, 
Frank Blair's Washington Globe, from which many rank and file Deao- 
crats were accustomed to take the party line, carried on a constant 
and bitter campaign against Tyler and those who consorted with hin. 
Thirdly, leading Democrats in Congress and out of it, especially 
the Van Buren men, kept aloof from the President.>” 

ö In keeping Tyler out of the Democratic party, the 
Magician's friends were aided by Senator John c. Calhoun of South 
Carolina. As a state rights Democrat, Calhoun had much in common 
with Tyler, and many of the President's advisers were old friends 
of the Carolinian, But Calhoun had rejoined the Democratic party 
because he favored the Independent Treasury, and so, as long as 
financial issues were the main ones, Calhoun was little more 
friendly to Tyler than Van Buren was.” 

Tyler, in turn, was no more willing to surrender his 
principles to become a Democrat than to remain a Whig, and he 
persisted in his conviction that some form of national bank, though 
not the types he had vetoed, could be constitutionally established, 
and in his opposition to the Independent Treasury system. Both 
beliefs were contrary to the Democratic creed. Tyler was further 
weakened by his lack of prominence prior to his accidental eleva- 
tion to the Presidency, by his inability to capture the popular 
imagination, and by his want of talent as a political manager. 9 
All he had to offer Democrats as an inducement to support him was 


his control of the federal patronage. 


That. was not enough to get him into the Democratic 


party, but it did make a problem for the Van Buren sen. Many 


Democrats, because of the economic depression, were willing to 
take offices from Tyler.49 If the Van Buren men approved of the 
acceptance by Democrats of presidential appointaents, they encour- 
aged the development of a pro-Tyler faction within the party. But 
if they criticized the practice, and voted in the Senate to reject 
presidential appointees who were Democrats, they aroused the oppo- 
sition to Van Buren of all Democrats who had got or who wanted to 
get offices from Tyler. So, while the President was not a formid- 
able candidate for the leadership of the Democratic party, his N 
power to fill the federal payroll with Democrats was an obstacle 
to Van Buren's leadership. 

+ * * 

John C. Calhoun was unwilling to support Tyler not 
only because he favored the Independent Treasury, but also because 
he had presidential ambitions of his own. He had had then, in 
fact, for two decades, and in the early 1840's he believed that 
his time had finally cone. 

Calhoun's own connection with the Democratic party 
had only recently been renewed. Elected Vice President with 
Jackson in 1828, he had lost out to Van Buren in the rivalry for 
Jackson's favor and had then left the party and resigned the Vice 
Presidency to lead his state in the nullification crisis. For a 
time he cooperated with Clay against Jackson, but he never really 
became a Whig. After the Panic of 1837 he suddenly returned to 
the Democratic party as an advocate of the Independent Treasury 


and the Specie clause. 
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Calhoun'’s independence had weakened hia politically. 


His former Whig allies denounced him as a selfish turncoat who 


would be loyal to no party which was not a Calhoun party. Some of 


the state rights men who had followed hia out of the Denocratic 
fold had refused to return to it when he did; even in South Caro- 
lina he had had a hard fight to carry his organization with hia 


in 1637.2 Many regular Democrats, South as well as North, 


distrusted him, fearing that he had rejoined their party only in 


order to dominate it and that if he could not do so he would 

disrupt i? 
It was typical of Calhoun that he ignored the jibes 

`of the Whigs and the suspicions of the Democrats. He completely 

identified himself and his presidential ambitions with the prin- 

ciples he advocated, and so had no consciousness of selfishness. 
<i He could talk grandly of his devotion to the cause and lack of 
"personal ambition and then, without a trace of embarrassment, 
“begin to speculate about his chances to be elected President.“ 

It was also quite in character for Calhoun to believe 

that his chances were quite good, for he was an Optimist. He 
believed that politics was basicly a contest between right and 
wrong and that the right was bound to prevail; though he exper~ 
ienced a succession of setbacks, he rebounded from each with 
renewed enthusiasm and determination. He was particularly opti- 
_ istic in the early 1840's because he had convinced himself that, 
during Van Buren's Administration, circumstances had forced the 
Democratic party to deliver itself into bis hangs. They had not 


wanted to do so, Calhoun believed, but the "plunder and humbug" 
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faction, of which Van Buren was the leader, had been coapelled to 
espouse the true state rights doctrine in order to save thenselves. 
Consequently, before the election of 1840 Calhoun had expected to 
pe the leader of the party and its noainee in 1844 whether Van 
Buren won or lost his bid for re-election. *> Calhoun had continued 


in this opinion after Van Buren's defeat; Henry Clay's leadership 


of the Whigs in Congress and the repeal of the Independent Treasury 
Act would, he believed, keep the Democratic party on the defensive 
and comaitted to his principles. *® 
By the fall of 1841 Calhoun's optimism was, however, 
being weakened. The quarrel between Tyler and tha Clay Whigs 
during the special 8 of Congress that summer had shattered 
the opposition; there was, therefore, danger that the ese e 
feeling certain of victory in 1844, would abandon tbe state rights 
platform. Calhoun was also alarmed by Van Buren's refusal to 
‘yetire after his defeat. So, early in October, 1841, the South 
Scarolinian began prosapting his friends to action in his behalf. 
1 was afraid that, unless the contest for the Democratic nowina- 
tion was begun at once, the Magician would P in forestalling 
public opinion, 47 
= Despite his alarm, Calboun renained basically opti- 
“aistic; he was confident that at his signal the atate rights sen 
of the nation, and especially of the South, would launch a spir- 
ited campaign for his nomination. Aala by was disappointed, for 
de had trouble even getting bis campaign started. 
Calhoun hoped that the Democrats in the Georgia legis- 


lature would take the first step by proclaiming him their choice 


for the Presidency. The response of such friends as Wilson 

pumpkin, former Georgia Governor and Senator, vas at first encour- 

aging, but after visiting the capital and conferring with other 
leaders of the party, Lumpkin told Calhoun that it was too soon to 

begin the campaign. Three seabers of the state rights faction in 
Georgia were candidates in an approaching congressional election 
and, because there was already jealousy between them and the 

_ Unionist or Van Buren Democrats, the Calhoun zen had decided not 
to raise any new, divisive issue. It would take more time, they 
warned Calhoun, to unite Georgia Democrats in his support. 

At the session of Congress which began in Decenber, 

1841, and which Calhoun attended as a Senator, his friends con- 
vinced him that the Georgians were right, and he agreed to postpone 


4 Not until the spring of 1842 did he 


his campaign for a while. 
try again, this time in North Carolina. The plan was for his 
supporters in that state to endorse him at a mass meeting in Salis- 
bury in May, which had been called to ratify the gubernatorial 
nomination made by a state convention in January. Romulus M. 
Saunders, a prouinent North Carolina Democrat, would launch the 
movement in a letter to the meeting recommending Calhoun's nomina- 
‘tion. 

Saunders's letter was read to the Salisbury aeeting 
but, as in Georgia, nothing was done. Some Democratic leaders 
friendly to Van Buren objected to the proposed nomination and, 
rather than risk an open fight in the seeting and a rift in the 
party which might handicap their candidate for Governor, Calhoun's 


North Carolina managers backed down. State rights Democrats in 
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North Carolina, like their colleagues in Georgia, were more inter- 
ested in winning their state election than in advancing Calhoun's 
presidential candidacy. °? 

* * : * 

Thus, although Van Buren and his friends had not been 
able entirely to suppress the discussion of the 1844 presidential 
nomination, none of his rivals had sade any appreciable progress 
prior to the fall of 1842. Realizing that he could not lead the 
party in the way that Jackson had, the Magician had sought to 
prevent anyone else from trying to do so. This showed his good 
Juagaenti he recognized his own weakness. > But it also revealed 
his lack of imagination. It had not occurred to him that the party 


badly needed ieadership and that some type of leadership other than 


that which Jackson had provided might be devised. The Magician had 


deen protected, however, by a similar lack of perception on the 
part of his competitors. 

Indeed, most of thea were even less perceptive, for, 
except for Buchanan, Yan Buren's rivals had acted as though each 
of them was another Jackson who, by sheer force of personality and 
popularity, could gather up the party around him and carry it to 
victory. Since none of them was any better able than the Magician 
to do that, he had ‘uttered nothing but anxiety by the failure of 
his effort to suppress their candidacies. ö 

Van Buren's competitors had made another sis take. 
None of them but Tyler had based his candidacy. on a platform which 
was clearly distinquishable from the one with which Yan Buren was 


80 closely associated, while Tyler had opposed that platform and 
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thus enabled the Van Buren gen to exclude hin from the party. The 
result was that, after more than a year of sporadic campaigning in 
which he had taken no active part, Van Buren reaained by far the 
strongest candidate fur the nomination because the party remained 
: committed to the platform which Jackson and he had. given it. 5? 

He could retain that advantage, however, only if the 
financial issues of the 1830's remained the chief public questions 
of the 1840's. If new issues were raised, to which Van Buren's 
responses would not have the sanctity of being those which Jackson 

had made and which the party had repeatedly endorsed, he would 
stand on a more nearly equal footing with the other candidates. 
nes 0 8 Henry D. Gilpin of Philadelphia, ene of the Magician's 
‘gost faithful and intelligent friends, expressed a main theme of 
van Buren's strategy when he announced his own determination "to 


= keep to the true issue"--by which he meant the Independent Treasury 


and van Buren against the Bank of the United States and Henry Clay 


~-"and not to make new ones . . In this way, Gilpin assurred 
the Magician, they could "make that right which had been put 
253 f 
Wrong 
But to determine which issues were discussed, Van 
Buren had to be able to control his rivals. And the failure of 
his effort to postpone the contest for the Democratic presidential 


nomination until it would be too late for anyone else to win it 


had already demonstrated that he could not do that. 


CHAPTER IV 
CALHOUN'S CHALLENGE 
“I am for driving all who are for 
a tariff of protection out of our 
ranks entirely.“ 
F. W. Pickens of South Carolina, | 
November 8, 1842 
"I have little confidence in some 
of the followers of Mr. Calhoun 
+ « » If they cannot dictate and 
control, they oppose.” 
Robert McClellan of New York, 2 
February 4, 1843 
Unable to prevent discussion of the Democratic presi- 
dential nomination, Martin Van Buren decided late in 1842 to try 
to hurry the party into an early national convention before his 
rivals could develop greater strength or form a combination against 
‘him. In November, a year-old letter by Van Buren to a friend in 
Philadelphia was printed in the newspapers to dispel any doubt that 
the Little Magician would accept a third nomination, About the 
same time Van Buren's supporters began to call for the Democratic 
national convention to meet in November, 1843, The Magician's 
still hunt had been disturbed by the hallooing of his eager rivals, 
but he and his friends were closing in on the game, hoping for a 
quick kill.? 


Despite the unenthusiastic responses to their earlier 


efforts, Van Buren's competitors had not given up. Especially 


active was John C. Calhoun, who had had little success thus far 
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but who had considerable potential strength in the South and West 
because of his prominence as an opponent of protective tariffs. 

0 ff * 
The tariff issue had not been in the forefront. of 


national politics since 1833, when the Compromise Tariff Act had 


been passed. That act had set rates of taxation on imports for 
nearly a decade, providing a gradual reduction to relatively 
non-protective levels. By 1841, with economic activity at the 
very bottom of the deep trough into which it had been sliding 
since 1837, dissatisfaction with the Compromise was developing in 
the North, and Henry Clay and his Whig supporters were arguing 
that, since the provisions of the Comproaise Act were about to 
A expire, some new settlement of the tariff question must be made.* 


The upshot was a bitter legislative struggle in the 


e session of Congress which began in December, 1841. At the previous 
specíal session the Whig majority had enacted a law providing for 
the distribution of federal land revenues among the states, but 
only on condition that no tariff duty be Set higher than the final 
maximum allowed by the Compromise Act. Now Clay and his associates 


tried to raise the tariff higher than that without stopping the 


-distribution of the land revenues, but they were thwarted by two 
successive presidential vetoes, Their response was to offer a 
“ball which sharply raised tariff duties without continuing distri- 
‘bution. Many western Whigs would not support this bill, but in 
the House of Representatives a score of Democrats voted for it and 


it passed. In the Senate the result was the same; the votes of 


four Democrats--Sherred Williams of Maine, James Buchanan and 
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Daniel Sturgeon of Pennsylvania, and Silas Wright of New York-- 
secured the passage of the Whig tariff bill, which President John 
Tyler then signed.” l 

Williams, Buchanan, and Sturgeon were known protec- 
tionists, so their votes were not surprising. Ê But Wright had g 
professed opposition to protection ever since 1833. Furtheraore, 
he was the manager of Van Buren's presidential candidacy. Conse- 
quently, his vote for the Tariff of 1842 created a political 
sensation. 

In a speech explaining his vote, Wright did his best 


“to blunt its effects on himself and on Van Buren. Referring to 


is part in the authorship and passage of the Tariff of 1828, 
hich had set off the nullification crisis, Wright called it a 


youthful error. Since then he had been, and he still remained, 


posed to setting tariff rates any higher than was necessary to 


a © | 


upport an economical administration of the government. He voted 
kor the present bill, he said, only as the lesser evil: if it 
“failed to pass, distribution would continue and the government 
5010 be left penniless. Wright added that he sade this sacrifice 
of his principles only to protect the public creditors and because 
he was confident that the next Congress would be Democratic and 
would reduce the tariff to a proper level. But Wright's main 
point was that his vote for the bill was his own; he denied that 
he had discussed it with Van Buren or anyone else.” 

Wright's apology for his action failed to satisfy 
ven sone of his friends,® and the state rights Democrats who 


upported Calhoun called it hypocritical and false. Recalling 
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that Van Buren and Wright had arranged the passage of the Tariff of 


1828, they raged at this "second betrayal" of the South by the same 
gens? And they became still more angry when the Albany Argus and 
the New York Democratic state convention of Septenber, 1842, N 
defended and even praised Wright's vote. The Calhoun men believed 
that Edwin Croswell, editor of the Argus, published only what Van 
puren told him to publish and that the New York convention, too, had 
been under the Magician's complete control. Hence Wright had lied, 
Van Buren had dictated his vote, and the Magician was as much a 


_ protectionist as Henry Clay. 10 


Prompted by their leader, the Calhoun men demanded 


hat the Tariff of 1842 be repealed and the Compromise Act be 
stored by the next Congress. If this was not done, they warned, 
hey would have to reconsider their adherence to the Democratic 
artye In private, Calhoun talked of setting up a third party at 


ofice. If he had his way, the tariff, rather than the Independent 


Treasury, would be the main issue in the election of 1844. 
5 + * 

The response of the Calhoun men to Wright's vote for 
the. tariff angered many of Van Buren's friends, who had long sus- 
pected that the Carolinian would try to break up the party unless 
he got its presidential nomination, They looked upon the agitation 
ofthe tariff issue as an effort to destroy the Magician, for it 
nas a dangerous question for any northern Democrat to discuss, and 


Van Buren's candidacy was peculiarly connected with other issues. 


Having been successful, up to the fall of 1842, in keeping the 


party committed to "the principles of Jefferson, Jackson, and 
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van Buren,” the Magician's friends were now demanding the vindica- 
tion of those principles by the renomination and vés#leciten of +: 
the man who had been defeated with them in 1840, Formerly they had 
argued that “principles, not men,” must be the party's watchword; 
but now that they were openly contesting for the nomination, they 
asserted that adherence to the party's principles required the 
renomination of Van Buren. Those who emphasized other principles, 


or who promoted any other candidate were, the Van Buren men implied, 
; sec 


traitors to the Democratic party. 
The increasing bitterness between the supporters of 
the Magician and the state rights Denocrats showed itself during 
December, 1842, in the election of a United States Senator by the 
North Carolina legislature. The Democratic incumbent, Bedford 
Brown, was renominated by the Democratic caucus, but the Calhoun 
Democrats in the legislature would not support him because he was 
2 Van Buren wan. Instead they voted for Romulus M. Saunders, one 
of their own faction, and deadlocked the election. The struggle 
‘became a nasty one, and Brown was so provoked that he publicly 
quoted a very deprecatory remark which Van Buren had once made about 
Saunders. While the Democrats squabbled, the Whigs began to vote 
tor Saunders in the hope of deepening the schism in the Denccracy. 


His election by a coalition of Whigs and Calhoun Democrats was 


“prevented only by the last minute nomination of William H, Haywood, 


2 kindly, popular man who obtained all the Democratic votes. 


The contest left a bad taste in the mouths of the Van 


Buren men. Instead of congratulating themselves on the fact that 


Haywood was inclined toward Van Buren, they grumbled about the way 
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“prow had been treated, and predicted that Van Buren would have to 


race the same sort of opposition from within the party in the 


presidential election.“ Now each faction felt betrayed by the 


othere 


* + * 

At about the same time as the intraparty quarrels 
over Wright's vote for the tariff bill and the North Carolina sena- 
torial election, the Calhoun men launched a campaign to reform the 
‘national convention method of nominating presidential candidates. 
mney charged that Van Buren and his minions were conspiring to 
forestall his competitors by holding the convention too soon, and 
ihat the Magician would control it by having its members selected 
by state conventions, where S e deals with office- hungry poli- 
ticians would prevent the expression of the popular will. They 
[so objected to the "anit rule“--under which the majority of a 
state delegation cast its entire vote in a national convention-- 
which, they said, gave the political poses of a few large avites 
“the power to dictate the nomination. To avoid these evils, the 
" Caihounites demanded two reforms. First, they insisted that the 
national convention meet no earlier than May, 1844, so that the 
people would have time to consider the serits of all the candidates. 
Second, they demanded that the delegates to the convention be 
elected and instructed by the people themselves, by congressional 
‘districts, and that each delegate vote independently in the conven- 
ion. This would allow a minority within a state to be represented 
nd prevent a few large states from controlling the nomination, 


Van Buren was vulnerable to the charges on which the 
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demand for these reforas was based because of his notoriety as an 


jleged sanipulator of politicians, caucuses and conventions. It 


was on just such charges that he and his faction had been defeated 
18 1524, and his opponents had made auch use of similar themes in 
che elections of 1632, 1836, and 1840. But the Calhounite plan 
A a late, popularly elected national convention posed another, 
980 serious threat to the Magician: even in taten shere the bulk 
of the party favored his renomination, Van Buren could lose a 
“substantial number of delegates if Calhoun's plan, or some varia- 
Geh on it, was adopted; and even in such states it might be 


adopted. 


The danger that it would be adopted arose out of the 
ct that, in many states, the chief business of the state conven- 


tion would be the selection of candidates for state offices; the 


choice of national convention delegates would be a side issue. 
rticipants in struggles over the state offices might be tempted 
o gain strength by making deals involving the national convention. 
Outright repudiation of Van Buren might not be dared, but it would 
mot be necessary; if the choice of national convention delegates 

as s Imp ly referred to the people or to the congressional district 
conventions, the Magician would probably lose delegates in states 
here he had the support of the majority of Democrats. 


Soon after Congress met, in December, 1842, Robert 


Barnwell Rhett of South Carolina published a lengthy argument for 


he: proposed reforas. 18 Rhett was the wrong author for a theme so 


h in Gemagogic possibilities, but even his turgid rhetoric 


id not conceal the potential popularity of Calhoun's plan for 
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denocratizing the Democratic party. By joining these proposals to 
the attack on Van Buren as a protectionist in disguise, Calhoun had 
given hiaself a strong platform on which to stand while contesting 


‘with Van Buren for the leadership of the party. 


e * * 


Van Buren's friends generally believed that the outery 


or the state rights Democrats about the tariff and their ef fort to 
reform the national convention were intended to furnish excuses for 
them to bolt the party if Calhoun was not noainated. 7 Some of the 
Magician's advisers 1 eager to provoke them to an inmediate 
departure from the Democratic canp, 48 but the majority of those who 


““gounseled Van Buren on the subject, including some Democrats who 


‘were not closely identified either with Van Buren or with Calhoun, 
888 conciliation. Even Frank Blair, no friend to Calhoun, felt 

that way. In response to Rhett's pamphlet, the Washington Globe 
proposed that the Democratic Senators and Congressaen meet in 
caucus to decide a time and place for the national convention, thus 
harmonizing the party. 

To Senator Silas Wright, however, the most important 
thing was to make the presidential nomination before December, 
1843, when the new Congress would meet. That Congress was expected 
to be Democratic. If it spent its time in President-making instead 
of legislating, Wright feared, there would be such a popular reac- 
tion that no man the party nominated could be elected, And if the 
national convention had not get before Congress did, would not the 
Be Democratic members of Congress see in every piece of legislation 


an-Opportunity to advance one candidate or eabarrass another? Were 


the Calhoun men already trying to make such a use of the 


ariff issue? Wright was very anxious about such dangers and, 

sinde he was convinced that a congressional caucus would try to 

eonciliate the state rights Democrats by postponing the national 

convention, he was determined to prevent the adoption of Blair's 
20 

proposal. 


Wright's strongest argument was that, at such a 


necting as Blair had suggested, the Calhounites would not only 


sist on postponing the convention, but would also demand that its 


abers be elected by districts and vote individually. Since the 


ajority of Democratic Congressmen and Senators would not even 


onsider the latter demand, there would be no agreement. The 
cus which was called to unite the party, Wright argued, would be 
@ccasion of its disruption. 


Wright preferred to leave the whole matter to the 


è conventions. The Democrats of Virginia were to meet early 
arch. As the immediate heirs of Thomas Jefferson they had 
influence; if they favored an early national convention and 
nsisted on choosing their delegates as they pleased, other states 
would follow their lead, Thus the Calhoun men would be defeated 
decéiieal--in Virginia in March, in New Hampshire in June, in New 
‘ork and Massachusetts in September. This would reduce the likeli- 
cod that they would bolt the party, for by the time they were 


ertain that they would not get their way, they would see how weak 


ey were, and some of them would have committed themselves to 


Yy the decision of their state convention. Further, Congress 


Ü then no longer be in session, which would make it barder for 


ihoun aen to act together. 
Wright's arguments against holding a caucus: were 


ive with the Van Buren men in Congress, but talk about such a 


100 did not stop. Some other Democrats, frightened by the 

. contest in North Carolina, were so afraid of a split in the 
that they convinced themselves that a caucus would somehow 
everything right. Their fears were increased by the action of 
pesocratic members of the Maryland legislature, who in February, 
resolved in favor of Calhoun's plan for a late, popularly 
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i national convention. 


One of the worried Democrats was Senator Robert J. 


cof. Mississippi. When he learned of the Maryland resolutions 
: to Wright to argue that a caucus must be held to prevent 
istūption of the party. At first Wright was suspicious of 
He had heard rumors, as yet unproved, that Walker favored 
he had also felt a certain coolness in Walker's manner 
bo ett lenent of a large debt which the Mississippian had 
‘an Buren. But after the two men had talked for some time, 


ame convinced of Walker's sincerity. Because of this, 


ecause of Walker 's influence in the party and in the Senate, 
ight could not simply reject his plea for a caucus; but Wright 


determined not to have one, with its dangers of surrender to 


oun, or disruption of the party, or both, and so he resorted 

clever scheme. 

Wright reminded Walker that, if a caucus met, other 

han the time and place of the national convention would 


it up. Walker admitted this, and added that the Democrats 
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of Mississippi would not let anyone tell them how to choose their 


national convention delegates, or bow their delegates were to vote. 


Wright then suggested that Walker and Senator Benjamin Tappan of 


Chio, a Van Buren man, should draw up a circular letter to be 


signed by every Democrat in Congress except those from New York. 


The letter would specify the time and place of the national conven- 
tion, but it would also provide that each state choose and regulate 
its own delegates in its own way. If there was general agreement 
on this method of settling the disputes about the convention, 


2 Wright pledged, New York Democrats would accept whatever was 


decided. But, he added, if there was any serious objection to it, Í 
the circular letter must be abandoned and there must be no nore ` : 


talk about a caucus, 


Wright's suggestion was a shrewd one. His object was 
still to prevent a caucus, both because it would postpone tne con- 


vention and because the Calhoun men might nevertheless persist in 


their other demands and break up both caucus and party. If he was 


right in his suspicion that the Calhoun men would insist on having 


their way on all the issues they had raised, there would be so much 


objection to the circular letter that, under the terms of his agree- 


ment with Walker, both it and the caucus would be dropped. If the 
Calhoun men did sign the circular, Wright would still have gained 
a victory over the district system of choosing delegates without 


disrupting the party, but at the cost of having the convention 


postponed. That was a risk, but one he felt obliged to take. 


Senator Walker accepted Wright's proposal, and he and 


Tappan, who had been called into the conference, went off to draw 
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up the circular letter. As it turned out, Wright's ganble paid 
off, for nothing further was heard of either the letter or the 
caucus. Both the Van Buren and the Calhoun factions thereafter 
looked to the state conventions, especially the Virginia conven- 
tion, to settle the disputes about the national convention. 


Wright had won the first round for Van Buren. 22 


* « * 
While the politicians in Washington worried about the 
national convention, Virginia Democrats were more concerned about 
the other issue Calhoun had made, the tariff. During the fall of 
1842 the state's Democratic press, in editorials, and the party's 
local leaders, in stump speeches and resolutions, denounced the 
Tariff of 1842 and called for its repeal or revision by the next 
Congress. Thomas Ritchie, in the Richmond Enquirer, dealt gently 
vi th Wright and the other Democrats who had voted for the law, but 
warned that Virginia Democrats would hold then to their pledges to 
change it. The Calhoun press was not so polite, and Van Buren's 


Virginia friends were embarrassed by its continual harping on the 
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endorsement of Wright's vote by the New York Democratic convention. 
50 great was their di scomf i ture, and so ins is tent were their calls 
on Van Buren for a statement ef his own opinion of the tariff, 

that he finally gave them one. In February, 1843, just before the 
Virginia convention, Van Buren wrote to a friend in the state that 
he disapproved of the Tariff of 1842 both in principle and detail. 
This letter was of good service to his friends at the Virginia 
convention, for it implied that he wished to see the existing 


tariff not merely amended but repealed. 
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Aside from the tariff question, the biggest problem 
195 the Van Buren Democrats in Virginia was the refusal of Thoaas 
Artente openty to favor the Magician. Ritchie explained that he 
wanted to preserve the unity of the party until after the spring 
elections, and he promised that he would eventually come out for 
van Buren. But both Van Buren men and Calhounites suspected that 
the real motive for his neutrality was his desire to get his 
friend Andrew Stevenson nominated to the vice Presidency--that he 
was waiting for Van Buren to offer something tangible in exchange 
for the support of the Enquirer.” 
To make up for the neutrality of Ritchie and his paper, 
Governor James McDowell, Congressman George C. Dromgoole, John 
Letcher, and other Virginia Van Buren men worked all the harder, 
„and when the state convention met they were well prepared. The 
: Calhoun men were allowed to control the resolutions committee, 
; uniek reported resolutions favoring all of Calhoun's 88 88 5 pro- 
1888218 But on the floor of the convention the Van Buren sen 
' showed their strength and rejected both the 8 report and 
Ritchie's compromise proposal that the national convention meet in 
January, 1844. Instead the majority favored November, 1843, and 
insisted on the application of the unit rule to Virginia's delega- 
tion. In response to the threats of the Calhoun men that they 
would not take part in such a national convention, the Virginia 
convention further resolved that any man, however prominent, who 
refused to abide by the decisions of a fairly constituted national 
convention would forfeit the confidence of the party. 


This was precisely the result which Senator Wright had 
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boped for, and in anticipation of which he had prevented any action 
py the Democrats in Congress on the subject of the national conven- 
tion. Virginia had won the second round for Van Buren, If other 
states followed her lead, Van Buren would be nominated before the 
next Congress met and all would be well. 

While Wright rejoiced, Calhoun was furious. Before 
the Virginia convention he had been optimistic, certain that he 

and his cause would triumph. His scheme for reforming the national 
convention would, he believed, fulfill the intentions of the 
pounding Fathers by depriving the large states of the power both to 
nominate and to elect the President., Because the small states 
would thereby gain in influence, he was sure they would endorse his 
pian. And because the large northern states were the centers of 
“consolidationist" sentiment, while Virginia was the traditional 
‘citadel of state rights, he had expected the Old Dominion, despite 
its size, to lead the reform movement. The defeat of his friends 
An the Virginia convention--which, ironicaliy, he blamed entirely 
on Ritchie--exasperated Calhoun. South Carolina, he told his 
friends, would never consent to participate-in a national conven- 
tion organized on such corrupt principles as those endorsed by 
Virginia. If South Carolina did surrender, he added, he would not; 
he would fight on, alone if necessary, for the reform of politics 
and the restoration of the Union conceived by the authors of the 
Constitution.?” Van Buren and his friends would not have been so 
happy about their victory in Virginia if they had known how close 


it had come to disrupting the Democratic party. 
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Van Buren's candidacy required that he keep aloof from 
uns een ly political activity, and his isolation at his home near 
Kinderhook, New York, also prevented hin frou taking a hand in the 
dispute over the national convention, But if he could not play 
a wajor part in deciding how the Democratic party was to be organ- 
ized and governed, he could quite properly, and despite his 
removal from the scenes of active politics, attend to matters of 
public policy. To do so was also in keeping with his strategy of 
" gepending upon his principles, upon his connection with the Demo- 
age platform, to secure for him the presidential nomination. 
, while Wright and the Virginia Democrats were trying to block 
Calhoun's plan to reform the national convention, the Magician 
rest led with the tariff question. His virginia letter on the 
subject had been intended only for private circulation at the 
Virginia convention; for general publication he was preparing a 
nore slaborate statement in the form of a reply to the Indiana 
Democratic state convention of January, 1643, which had asked all 
of the presidential candidates a series of questions about the 
principal political issues. 28 
John Law, an Indianapolis politician who was one of 
Van Buren's most faithful friends in the Northwest, was the origi- 
nator of the questionnaire, Several of the questions dealt with 
the financial issues on which Van Buren depended so much and on 
which Law expected Lewis Cass to quibble. The last question, which 
asked each candidate whether he would promise to support the nomi- 
nee of the Democratic national convention, was aimed at Calhoun. 


ut the most important question, because of the controversy 
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ch had arisen since August, was about the tariff. The Indiana 
ent i on had given Van Buren an opportunity to prove that he wae 
os protectionist, but had challenged hin to do so without antag- 
jzing those northern Democrats who were protectionists. 

Van Buren fully understood the importance of his re- 
jeg to the Indiana convention, and so he drafted them with great 
re: As he completed each of them he sent it to Wright to read; 
wright, in turn, consulted Senator Benton, who was a diligent 
searcher and had a great amount of factual knowledge. The chaire 
i f the Indiana committee which was to publish the replies also 
ped Yan Buren by reporting to him how his rivals had replied, as 
ji responses were received in Indiana. 

Van Buren's caution was só great that it embarrassed 
him and the committee. By the end of February, six weeks after 
ndiana convention, Calhoun, Buchanan, Johnson, and Cass had 

1 responded, and soon afterwards Cass began to inquire why his 

rs had not been published. Van Buren had not yet completed 

his first draft. Cass's friends began to ask why it took a man of 
principle so long to say what his principles were, and the chairman 
f the publication committee begged the Magician to hurry. Finally, 
arly in April, the committee sent the replies of the other candi- 
ates to the printer. Van Buren's answers, in the form of a pamph- 
et which was falsely dated February 15, were already in the aail, 
but could not be published in Indiana until late in April. 

What Van Buren lacked in promptness he made up in 


kill: his opinions on the tariff were contrived to satisfy almost 


kyone. He began by agreeing with the resolution of the Indiana 
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onvention in favor of "A discrininating tariff for revenue only, 
and which will incidentally protect American interests. But, 
oe Buren added, the terms employed had been used in many senses, 
go he would explain his meaning. 

He then argued that an import tax of twenty-five per 
cent ad valorem would give manufacturers all the protection they 
could 08 ask, considering that the cost of shipment froa 
Europe to America was an additional bar to imports, and as auch 
protection as they could practically enjoy in any case. If tariffs 
were set higher, domestic competition would be stimulated by the 
{nordinately high profits of the protected enterprises, Since 
Americans generally agreed that a tariff of twenty-five per cent 
uae necessary to produce enough revenue to support the government, 
“there should be no difficulty in settling the question on that 
basis. 

But what of discrimination? Ought some duties to be 
105 higher, and others lower, than twenty-five per cent? van Buren 
said that there might be, 8 indeed ought to be, sone 
variation, but never for the sole purpose of discouraging imports 
except in the case of goods essential to national defence. Other- 
wise, discrimination for the purpose of protecting American pro- 
ducers from foreign competition would benefit them at too great a 
cost to other Americans, which was unjust, politically unwise, and 
dangerous to the Union, But discrimination could and should be 


practiced for other purposes: to prevent smuggling, to prevent loss 


Of revenue on items which could not bear such a high tax, to facil- 


itate the importation of scientific and educational materials, and 
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-enost important of all--tọ make the system of taxation progressive 
in its effect. 

In an argument aimed at the poorer voter, the Magician 
maintained that discrimination for this last purpose was "demanded 
dy considerations of justice, humanity, and sound policy." If the 
rich man did not have to pay tariff duties, he would pay direct 
taxes on his lands, stocks, jewelry, plate, and coach. But the. 
poor man had no such consolation; only when the government was 
supported by imposts did he bear any considerable part of the 
burden. Discrimination in his favor, by reducing the duties on 

: necessities and raising the duties on luxuries which only the rich 
gould afford, was therefore essential if the tariff was to conform 
to the principle of taxation in accordance with wealth. 

To manufacturers, Van Buren addressed one last plea 
for common sense. If they asked too much, they would only arouse 
opposition and keep the tariff dispute alive. Nothing, he reminded 
then, was so bad for business as agitation and uncertainty about 
the future. Since twenty-five per cent was all the protection they 
could use, and probably all they could get and keep, let them be 
content with it? 

This was a comprehensive and clever statement on a 
complicated issue; it appeared to be candid and specific, yet there 
was not a tariff bill which Congress was likely to pans which could 
not have been reconciled with it. van Buren had boldly come out in 
favor of principles with which almost all Americans would agree, 
and then, by analyzing every aspect of the subject, had opened up 


jough loopholes to please most of those who disagreed with his 
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general principles. Uncompromising free traders like Calhoun, who 
insisted on taxing every import at exactly the same rate, were not 


pleased with Van Buren's Indiana letter; but almost all other Deno- 


crats could find in it a platform on the tariff issue on which they 


could stand. The Magician had met Calhoun's challenge on the 


tariff as effectively as his friends had cutmaneuvered the state 


rights faction in the Virginia convention. 


* * * 


Silas Wright was also engaged, during the spring of 


1843, in the preparation of an important publication, It was 
essential that the Democrats of New York endorse the action of the 


‘Virginians in regard to the national convention. Since New York's 


om convention would not meet until September, the endorsement had 


o: be made by the Democratic members of the legislature, in the 
address to the voters which they customarily issued at the end of 
each session. But the Democratic legislators were so badly divided 
that neither faction was likely to accept any address which was 
Satisfactory to the other. Wright, whose recent . to the 
Senate was one of the few occasions when the two factions had acted 


together, was trying to draft an address which both groups would 


Although the chief purpose of the address was to 
approve the action of the Virginia Democrats and thereby to advance 
zan Buren's presidential candidacy, it was not the presidential 
race or any other national matter which divided the New York Deno- 
Grats. True, a few of them, who hoped to get federal offices froa 


President Tyler, were trying to embarrass Van Buren by preventing 
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32 


agreement on an address. But the real difficulty was an intra- 


party dispute over state offices and state financial policy which 
had been developing for many years. 

Van Buren and Wright, by means of cajolery, patience, 
ja careful impartiality, and with the aid of Comptroller Azariah 
C. Flagg and ex-Governor William L. Marcy, had kept the party 
reasonably well anited during the last two years of Van Buren's 
Presidency and on through the state election of 1842, when the 
Democrats had elected William S. Bouck to the Governorship. 
Then, in the session of the i which began in January, 
1843, the accunulated jealousies and hatreds of the previous decade 
had broken out in a series of nasty squabbles, Instead of following 
Van Buren's advice to adhere to the stringent financial policy 
adopted by the previous legislature, Governor Bouck had recommended 
oa very Slight renewal of spending on canal construction and the 
"Radical" or "Barnburner" Democrats, who had sponsored the policy 
or retrenchment and taxation, had at once decided that Bouck was a 
| G@aitor to the party. Next came a long and unpleasant contest over 
the election of the State Printer. At the same time, disputes 
about local offices revealed a general dissatisfaction with Bouck's 
handling of the patronage and further excaberated the feelings of 
the two factions toward each other. Secretary of State Samuel 
Young aroused still more bitterness by implying that some of the 
State's bonds had been issued illegally and ought not to be paid. 


Things got so bad that Van Buren himself visited Albany to try to 


“conciliate the quarrelling legislators, but without success. Many 


Democrats feared that the breach in their party was irreparable, 
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and that no address could de agreed upon 
A. C. Flagg and a few other leaders had, however, kept 
their tempers well enough to see the need for agreement and when 
wright arrived in Albany in March, 1843, after Congress had 
adjourned, they were ready to aid him in the work of pacification. 
after conferring with party leaders in Albany, Wright went on to 
his home in Canton to draft the address, while Flagg sought to 
harmonize the Democrats at the capital. To aid Flagg, Wright sent 
Preston King, the congressman from his district; and at Van Buren's 
suggestion Samuel Young, who had done much to divide the party, was 
valso brought into the effort to re-unite it. Flagg's strategy was 
to let the opposing factions quarrel without restraint about both 
legislation and offices; if their hatreds were given free play on 
these subjects, Flagg hoped, they would be more willing to agree on 
the address The hope of uniting the party on state issues, which 


was admittedly faint in any case, was thus sacrificed, at the risk 


of defeat in the state elections of 1843 and 1844, in order to get 
ihe Democratic legislators to speak together on a subject about 
which they Wid not really disagree, the national convention: Van 
Buren's inability, during his presidenei; to discipline rebellious 
Denocrats--even in his own state--was a cause of the situation 


which forced him and his aides to make such an unpleasant choice, 


When Wright's draft of the address arrived at Albany, 


the two factions began to quibble over the references in it to 
state financial policy, which Wright had made as brief and as ambig- 
uus as he could, and at first it appeared that Flagg had failed in 


his part of the work. But finally his patience and cleverness bore 


fruit. An even more vague reference to canal-building vas con- 
trived and all the Democratic legislators signed the address and 
adopted a resolution recommending Van Buren's election to the 


presidency.?© 


The rift in the party had been bridged once more, 
and Van Buren had won another victory--but in a battle he should 
not have had to fight. 
* * * 

With the support of the Democrats of New York and 
virginia, the same two states which had led the party. of Jefferson 
and in which the Crawford Radicals had stood to the last for the 
preservation of that party, Van Buren faced the challenge of John 
C. Calhoun. But the decision between the two-.candidates vas to be 
made, Van Buren and his advisers had decided, not by a congres- 
sional caucus or by any other body which spoke for the pares asa 
whole, but by the state parties, By raising issues about the 
“mamner of organizing and conducting the national convention, 
Caihoun had appealed to the Democratic parties in the states; 
Mat the insistence of Wright, the Magician's friends had decided 
to meet Calhoun's challenge in the arenas he had chosen-~the state 
conventions: 

They hoped thereby to commit the state parties to Van 
Buren's renomination before any body representing the party 
nationally could assemble. Thus they would defeat Calhoun's 
friends so gradually that they would not bolt, while preventing 
Calhoun and Van Buren's other rivals from having a chance to con- 
“bine against him. Since Van Buren could not command the party 


nationally, his friends were determined that the state parties be 


iven no opportunity to consult and act together until Van Buren 
ad the presidential nomination in his grasp, lest the state 


arties form a new national party with Martin Van Buren left out. 


CHAPTER v 
VAN BUREN AND THE VACUUM IN THE PARTY 
. » I have never known such a 
general spirit of uncertainty and 
. indecision as [is now ] witnessed 
in all quarters. One hardly 
knows where to look for efficient 
aid or even decided opinions 
either about measures or nen.“ 
Henry D. Gilpin, 1 
November 5, 1843 
During 1843 the Democratic party finally felt the full 
effect of the vacuun left within it by Andrew Jackson's retiresent 
from active politics six years before. Until then the lack of the 
aagnetic force by which Jackson had held the party together had 
been made up by circumstances--the inmediate political effects of 
‘the Panic of 1837 and then the control of Congress and the Presi- 
dency by the Whige after the election of 1840--which had forced 
the party together from without. By early 1843, however, Democrats 
could see that the conflict between President John Tyler and 
Senator Henry Clay had greatly weakened the opposition, and that 
they would control the next Congress and have a good chance to 
regain the Presidency in 1844. with the prospect of victory 
before thea, Democrats discovered that they bad no leader and, 
what was worse, that they might not be able to agree on one. 
The response of most Democrats to the realization 


that their party was a mere shell, too fragile to stand a shock, 
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was cautious: their desire to fill the vacuum of leadership was 


‘overcome by their fear that any attempt to do so might, by arousing 
opposition within the party, destroy it. | 
+ æ- + | 
The hesitancy of Deaccrats to coanit thenselves or to 
try to commit their party on the presidential question had been 
displayed as early as January, 1843, by the Indiana and Illinois 
‘Deaocratic state conventions. Although men who professed friend- 
ship to Van Buren claimed to control both conventions, neither of 
them made a presidential noalnation or took a firm stand against 
-Calhoun's proposals to refora the national convention. The Indiana 


: meeting did call for an early national convention, but in both 


states the congressional district conventions were given a voice in 
i selection of national convention delegates. In Illinois this 
was done, Van Buren's friends there explained, to conciliate the 
Calhoun nen in the South; in Indiana the supporters of Lewis Cass 


insisted on it and, with a state election approaching, the Van 


Buren men gave in for the sake of party unity.” 


In Ohio, too, party leaders who were closely associ- 
ated with Van Buren decided not to act on the presidential question in 
the session of the legislature which met in the winter of 1842- 


1843; they had their hands full dealing with a rebellion within 


the party against the anti-banking policies to which they had 


coanitted it. Mississippi Democrats were equally wary of involve- 


Went in the presidential race at their state convention in Febru- 
ary. The year before they had nominated Van Buren, but this tine 


they decided by a large majority to make no presidential 


pomination. Divided by disputes over state issues and by rivalries 
song their leaders, they were afraid to risk defeat in their state 
ection by raising any new issue within the party. About the sane 
time, the Maryland legislative caucus endorsed ail the proposals of 
the Calhoun men for postponement and reform of the national conven- 
tion; but, like the Virginia convention which soon afterwards: 
insisted on an early convention and on the unit rule, the Maryland 
Democrats made no presidential noaination.> 

Van Buren and his close associates had hoped that the 
address of the New York Democratic legislators, coming on the beels 
of the Virginia convention, would put an end to the discussion of 
CGalboun's plans for the national convention. They were disappointed. 
The Massachusetts Democratic legislative caucus did ‘endorse Van 
Buren and denounce the attempts of the Calhoun men to force their 
ideas on the party; but it also resolved in favor of postponing 
tbe national convention and adopted a form of the district system 
for the selection of the Massachusetts delegation. The Connecti- 
cut caucus failed, by a tie vote, te recommend any date for the 


national convention. Many Van Buren aen, fearing loss of popular- 


ity if they insisted on an early convention, voted with his 
Opponents on the question. * 

The greatest disappointment to the Van Buren men cane 
in New Hampshire, where Governor Sdaund Burke had been confident 


of controlling the state convention, in early June, for the 


Magician. To Burke's astonishment, Senator Lavi Woodbury and 


Other Calhoun men took command of the convention and passed reso- 


lutions in favor of a late national convention and for the use of 
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the district system for the choice of delegates.” Because New- 
Haspshire had long been a Democratic state and therefore possessed 
an influence in the North sonewhat like that of Virginia in the 
South, and because Woodbury had been a meaber of Van Buren's l 
Cabinet, this was a great victory for Calboun and a chilling set- 
back to the Magician's hopes of putting an early end to the contest 
for the presidential nomination. 

The New Haapshire action finally convinced Van Buren 
and Wright that the national convention would have to be postponed 
to May, 1844, as Calhoun demanded. Bven before the jolting news 
from New Hampshire, the Magician and his campaign aanager had begun 
to suspect that they would have to give in, not because the state 
= rights faction was strong enough to prevail, but because Van Buren's 
: frienda were unwilling to make a fight on the issue. When the 
Deaocratic legislative caucus in Pennsylvania bad resolved for a 
late convention; for example, Henry D. Gilpin had told Van Buren 
that there was nothing to be done about it and that it would do no 
hara to make such á small concession for the sake of harmony. 

George Bancroft, Van Buren's leading supporter in Massachusetts, 
also favored yielding the point; in May, 1843, he bluntly told the 
Magician that an early national convention could not be neid.® 

In the face of this and other evidence that their 
friends in other states would not support them on the issue, Van 
Buren and Wright discussed the subject by mail during May. By tbe- 
end of the month Wright was ready to give up the struggle, but at 
a loss to know how to go about surrendering. The Virginia Dezo- 


crats would have to be persuaded to back down and--this was the 
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real prcblen-- so would the truculent Senator Benton of Missouri. 
Benton had often criticized Wright for being tinid, and he was 


filled with suspicion of and antagonisa toward Calhoun. Wright 


feared that Benton would never consent to postpone the national 
convention.” 
i It was, therefore, with some relief that Wright 
learned of what had happened in New Haspshira. The tise of the 
national convention, he thought, was set. Bven as Wright reached 
this conclusion, Thomas Ritchie's Richmond Bnquirer and the Charles- 
ton Mercury, which spoke for the Calhoun sen, were corning, through 
an exchange of editorials, to an understanding that if the national 
convention was postponed, the state rights Democrats would not 


8 The 


insist on the choice of delegates by tha district system. 
dispute over when to nominate a presidential candidate was ended. 


But if Wright and Van Buren had reason to congratu- 


late theaselves on their extrication from the annoying dispute, 
there was nothing pleasing to them about the way in which it had 
been accomplished., The party leaders in tha states, Including 
many who claimed to be the Magician's staunch friends, had avoided 
or straddled the issues raised by Calhoun. Their caution did not 
indicate that they did not favor Van Buren's renomination--some of 
thea were to fight for it to the last--but it did show that they 
had no great confidence in his power over the party. ‘They were 
afraid that, if they took direct action in bis favor by insisting 
on an early convention, they would either split and defeat the 
Party nationally or so weaken their own positions as to lose 


control of the party in their states. 


* e . + 

Calhoun! proposals that the delegates to the 
national convention be elected by districts and vote individually 
were defeated for the same reasons and in the same manner that the 
national convention was postponed. State leaders ware unwilling to 
reduce their bargaining power in the national convention by aban- 
doning the unit rule, or to revolutionize party organization by 
adopting such an innovation as the primary election; but they were 
also unwilling to break up the party by flatly rejecting the 
demands of the Calhoun men, or to brave the popular displeasure 
which such a rejection aight have provoked. So they devised 
elaborate methods of evading the issue. The Indiana convention, 
for example, chose two delegates-at-large and three delegates per 


congressional district to attend the national convention, but then 


authorized the congressional district conventions to select differ- 
ent delegates or to instruct those already chosen.” 

This was a far cry from Calhounts proposal, but it was 
not so inconsistent with it as the action of his friends in Georgia. 
Despite bis pleas that they adopt all his reforms, the state rights 
Democrats, who controlled the Georgia convention, adopted a full 
slate of delegates, instructed them to vote for Calhoun, and 
subjected them to the unit rule! From their om point of view the 
action of the Georgia Calhoun sen made sense. The Democratic 
party in their state had insisted, vèr Whig objections, that 


Congressmen be elected at large Instead of by districts; if thay 


adopted the district system for national convention delegates, they 


would be inconsistent. Furthermore, the local Democratic 
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organizations in northern Georgia were controlled by Van Buren men, 
30 Calhoun would have lost strength under the district aten. 10 
The Georgians had done what they thought aost expedient in their 
1001 situation, but they had subjected their national organization 
to charges of hypocrisy. a ö 

Even more embarrassing to Calhoun vas the conduct of 
the Charleston Mercury, the most prominent newspaper of the state 
rights faction, which soon after the Georgia convention appeared to 
withdraw the faction's demand for the adoption of the district 
system. In response to the decision of the Virginia Democrats to 
subject their national convention delegates to the unit rule, the 


South Carolina Deaccratic state convention in May issued an address 


which seeaed to insist, as a condition of their participation in 


the national meeting, that all delegates be chosen by districts and 
— to vote individually. In the Richmond Enguirer, Thomas 
kitchie asked tbe Carolinians to clarify their intentions. Were 
they claiming a right to dictate to the Democratic parties of the 
other states? Would they refuse to act with delegations which 

were bound by tbe unit rule? Would they refuse to support a nomi- 
nee chosen by such delegations? The editor of the Mercury replied, 
@arly in June, that he believed his state was willing to take part 
ti a national convention constituted in accordance with the "known 
wishes of a majority of the party, “ provided that it vas held no 
Dar lier das May, 1844, and that, having entered into such a con- 
vention, South Carolina Democrats would not refuse to support its 
nominee. 11 N 


In this case the Mercury did not speak for Calhoun, 
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proposed. 2 Nor 410 it speak for Robert M. T. Hunter, Calhoun“ s 

‘campaign manager in Virginia, who had not been overawed by the 
yictory of the Van Buren nen at the March state convention. Under 
Hunter's leadership the state rights men in Virginia distributed 
biographies of Calhoun and copies of his speeches, set up a news- 
paper at Petersburg to champion his cause, sought to establish an 

““@lectioneering organization in every county, and, in speeches and 
“editorials, constantly agitated the tariff issue. Hunter's goal 
was to force Ritchie and the regular Democrats to consent to the 
popular election of national convention delegates. If they would 


not, Hunter planned to go ahead with the election of delegates 


‘anyway, in the belief that the Van Buren men would either take part 


in the elections out of fear of public opinion or be exposed as 


enenies of popular sovereignty by their intransigence. 2? 


Hunter urged the Calhoun men in other states to adopt 
14 


the same tactics, but with no success. The state rights Democrats, 


like their copartisans, were too concerned with preserving their 


positions in their state party organizations, or in preventing the 


disruption of the party nationally, to commit themselves or try to 
commit the party explicitly to a proposal which was so closely 
connected with a particular presidential candidacy. Other Democrats 
made it easier for the Calhoun men to put their own interests and 
those of the party ahead of the interests of their candidate by 
accepting, in their state conventions, variations on the diatrict 
System which stripped the proposal of its intended results. 


Both groups acted in the same spirit. If the state 
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rights Desocrats had had more confidence in Calhoun, they would not 


have accepted the spurious coaproaises tendered them by sen they 
did not trust. If the Van Buren Democrats had had ‘more confidence 
in the Magician, they would not have offered even spurious cospro- 
aises to nen whoa they did not trust. Conscious of the vacuum of 
leaderehip in their party, of the lack of any force such as Jackson 
had exercised to hold the party together or to give it a popular 
majority even if some of its lesser leaders revolted against hia, 
Deaocrats of all persuasions, despite mutual jealousy and distrust, 
did what they could to prevent the party from breaking up. Eventu- 
ally they would understand what they had been doing well enough to 
aake it the basis of a nën system of national party organization N 
and government. Meanwhile they acted alaost instinctively, because 
they did not know what else to do while they waited for another 
Jackson to turn up. Eventually tbey would realize that there was 
not going to be another Jackson, but that they could get along 
without one. For the time being, all most Desocrats clearly 
understood about their situation was that neither Van Buren nor 
any of his rivals was capable of filling the vacuum of leadership. 
a * * 

A lack of confidence in Van Buren was particularly 
evident in the conduct of Thomas Ritchie of Virginia. Sensing 
that other Deaocrats shared his concern for party unity, Ritchie 
did not hesitate to challenge those Calhoun aen who threatened to 
break up the party unless the district system was adopted. But 
on issues involving Van Buren personally, rather than the party, 


Ritchie was so cautious that his conduct seriously embarrassed 


the Magician. 

Not until the aiddle of July, 1843, did Ritchie 
finally commit the Richmond Enquirer to Van Buren, and even then 
he left its coluans open to the advocates of other candidates. 
While the Van Buren men in Virginia were left leaderless and 
disorganized and the Calhoun men campaigned vigorously for their 
‘candidate, Ritchie's friends tried without avail to persuade hia 
to abandon his “'sghilly-shally'! course. 13 

Most of Ritchie's fears arose out of the controversy 
over the Tariff Act of 1842, for which Senator Wright, Van Buren's 
campaign manager, had voted. Since the passage of the Act Ritchie 
had repeatedly printed, in the Enquirer, reports that Van Buren 
disapproved of it and that Wright was eie to amend it at the 
next session of Congress, but Virginia Calhounites continued to 
denounce the Magician as a protectionist. So, in the fall of 1843, 
Ritchie decided to refute their charges with evidence they could 
not ignore. ö 

Back in February, in response to the pleas of his 
Virginia friends, Van Buren had given them a confidential state- 
ment that he disapproved of the Tariff of 1842 “in principle and 
in detail." Ritchie had filed this letter away after discreetly 
showing it to delegates to the state convention in March. Now, 


without obtaining Van Buren's permission to do so, Ritchie pub- 


5 lished the Magician's letter. This was very embarrassing to Van 


Buren, for the letter was dated after his reply to the Indiana 
convention (which had been falsely dated February 15), and it was 


shorter and pore pointed than his remarks on the tariff in the 


Indian reply. Consequently, the publication of his Virginia 
jetter raised doubts about Van Buren's opinion on the tariff and 
gave his eneaies in Pennsylvania and other protectionist states a 
powerful weapon against him. 26 
æ ` + í * 

Another charge against Van Buren, that his nomination 
would weaken and defeat the party ticket because of his unpopular- 
ity, was a favorite theae of the supporters of Lewis case. By 
touring the West during the spring and suaaer of 1842, before he 

had openly become a candidate, Van Buren had done what he could to 


increase his popularity in that section. His friends in Indiana, 


1111018, Ohio, Mississippi, and Louisiana, by their caution in 


voiding any commitment to his candidacy in the face of state 
lections, had virtually admitted that the trip had been a failure 
and that tbe Cass een were right, but had prevented Van Buren's 


unpopularity being proved. In the Tennessee election of August, 


1543, the Magician vas not 30 lucky. 


The Tennessee gubernatorial candidate in this election 


was James K. Polk, who had been Speaker of the House of Represent- 
atives during Jackson's second term. In 1839 Polk had left Con- 
gress to seek, and win, the Tennessee Governorship. He had run 
then, despite esrlier reluctance to link his fortune with Van 
Buren's, as a supporter of the Magician's policies, and the next 
Var he bad actively campaigned for Van Buren's felicior His 
‘Support of Van Buren was, in fact, a main tbee of the Whigs in 
the election of 1841, when the Governor was narrowly defeated for 


election hiaself. Furthersore, Polk was known to ba running 
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for Governor again in 1843 in order to convince Van Buren that, as 
a vice presidential candidate in 1844, he would strengthen the 
ticket in the West. So, although the Tennessee Desocrats had not 
formally endorsed Van Buren's candidacy, Polk could not have been 
aore clearly identified with the Magician.” 

To Polk's and Van Buren's consternation, Polk lost the 
1843 election by a margin slightly greater than in 1841. Van Buren 
blamed the defeat on Polk's bad management, but many Tennessee 
Democrats thought otherwise. It was Van Buren's unpopularity, they 
charged, which had dragged Polk down; with another presidential 
candidate--with “ANY OTHER candidate," one Democratic newspaper 
editor asserted--the state would be solidly Democratic. Suddenly 
Lewis Cass was a formidable threat to Van Buren in Tennessee, 20 
Because Tennessee Deaccrats were eager, after two 

successive defeats, for a change in their luck, the Cass movement 
developed rapidly. Talk of abandoning Van Buren was so widespread 
in Tennessee that some of Polk's friends thought he aust have 
started it. Polk, in turn, was convinced that A. O. P. Nicholson, 
his rival for Democratic leadership in the state, was tba promoter 
of the Cass boom, and that it was aimed not so michi at Van Buren's 
presidential candidacy as at Polk. 21 

l Polk quickly made his position clear and aarshaled 
his forces for the approaching state convention 20 Novenber, which 
would choose delegates to the national meeting. But he also 
decided to make some concessions: the state convention would not 
noainate Van Buren, or anyone, to the Presidency, but would confine 


itself to advancing Polk's vice presidential candidacy; furthermore, 
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it would adopt a modified version of the district system for the 
choice of national convention delegates. 22 
Congressman Cave Johnson, who was a close friend both 
of Polk and of the leading Van Buren nen in Washington, wanted the 
Tennessee Denocracy to come out boldly for Van Buren despite the 
Angust defeat, but the rest of Polk's adviaers approved his plan. 
It would be an eazy way to silence the Cass men and was justifiable 
on the grounds that Tenge 86 ought not to try to dictate the 
antire national ticket 25 An unnentioned advantage of Polk's plan 


was that, if the national convention deadlocked between Van Buren 


and one of his rivals, the Tennessee delegation would be free to 


bargain Polk into the Vice Presidency--or even into the Presidency. 
Despite Polk's effort to suppress it, the Cass move- 
aent broke out again, in Nashville, shortly before the state con- 
vention. Frightened at the prospect of an open struggle in the 
convention, Polk's friends retreated again: the convention would 
make no nouinations at all, but would appoint a committee to pre- 
pare an address to the voters in which both Van Buren and Polk 
would ba endorsed. The convention complied, and elected two state 
delegates-at-large to the national convention who ware dependable 
‘friends of Polk; but the committee was not so cooperative--its 
3 was long delayed and, when finally published, said nothing 
about van Buren 2 
Polk, whe depended primarily upon Van Buren for a 
re-entry into national politics, had repeatedly sacrificed Van 
Buren“ interests to prevent a split in the party in Tennessee 


which would have burt both hiaself and Van Buren. He had been 
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obliged to do so either because of his own poor managezent, as Van 
puren believed, or because Van Buren was 80 unpopular, as Bost 
Tennessee Deaccrats believed. Polk and his friends, in explaining 
to the Magician why the Tennessee convention had not endorsed hia, 
put all the blame on Nicholson, 25 Whatever the reason, Van Buren 
bad suffered a real defeat in Tennessee, 
* f * æ 
While Van Buren's friends in the South and West 
retreated in disorder or, at best, stood still waiting for some 
‘“gign that it was safe to move, ‘ice of hie supporters in the North- 


east did act boldly in his behalf during 1843. 


Governor John Fairfield of Maine was one of these 
aggressive Van Buren men. During the winter session of the Haine 
legislature he had prevented action on the presidential question 
despite the threats of the Calhounites to retaliate by opposing 
his candidacy for the United States Senate. They fulfilled their 
“threats, but did not defeat Fairfield, and then he and his allies 
érganized in preparation for the state convention in June. At the 
convent 10h Fairfield was in complete control. One of his friends 
won the gubernatoriai nomination, two others were chosen delegates- 
at-large to the national necting; and the convention adopted a 
resolution endorsing Van Buren. The Calhoun men had threatened to 
bolt the party if it committed itself to the Magician, and some of 
them did so. But the regular ticket won the state election and, 
in the congressional district conventions, Fairfield's friends 
were again in command and selected most of the district delegates 


to. the national convention. 
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In Connecticut, newspaper editor Gideon Welles took 


over leadership of the party from his friend John M. Niles, who 


was ill, and won a real victory for Van Buren. The October state 
convention named the entire delegation to the national convention 
and instructed it to vote for the Magician. Vermont Democrats, 


led by George Barker, who had held federal office under Van Buren, 


jikewise favored his renomination at their state convention in 


october .2” 

The largest bloc of delegates pledged to Van Buren 
during 1843 was from his home state, New York, where the Democratic 
‘convention met early in September, Although the convention was to 
“deal only with national questions, the Magician and his aides took 
elaborate precautions to prevent a renewal of the enbarrassing 
factional quarrel over state issues which had nearly prevented 

‘the adoption of the legislative address in April. Governor Williaa 
8. Bouck was deteruined that the convention should endorse his 
conduct, of which the Radical faction bad bean highly critical. 

To settle the matter, the Democratic convention in Van Buren's 
bone county sided with the Governor, and the Radicals took the 
bint; once more, for Van Buren's sake, ‘they suppressed theix desire 
to revenge theaselves upon their opponents within the party. 
Secretary of State Samuel Young eliminated another possible source 
ot discord by declining to compete mith ex-Governor William L, 
Marcy for the chairmanship of the convention. The last sericus 
threat to unity vas set by Benjamin F. Butler, the Magician's 
former law student, partner, and Attorney-General, who helped to 


prevent the capture of the New York City delegation by a coalition 
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of Cass and Calboun men. The district system was proposed at the 
state convention, but the New York Democrats rejected it by am 
overmbelming margin, nowinated Van Buren, and chose a delegation 
to the national convention which could be depended upon to support 
nie. 78 l 
Van Buren's victories in the Northeast were heartening. 
They gave hia more pledged or instructed delegates to thé national 
convention than all his rivals combined. But they still were not i 


enough to end the presidential contest. In too many states the 


party had refused to make a choice among the candidates. 


* s * æ 


The action of the New York convention did settle one 

: thing: it convinced John C. Calhoun and his supporters that there 
was no hope of persuading the Van Buren wing of the party to adopt 
“the district system. Consequently the Calhoun nen in New York l 
City decided to defy the New York state convention and to choose 
national convention delegates by districts, as Robert M. T. Hunter 
proposed to do in Virginia. They were encouraged to carry out 
their plan by some state rights Danocrati in otber states and by 
Calhoun hinself.2? 

Some of the Calhoun men intended that the delegates 
thus selected should seek admission to the Democratic national 
convention; others of thea were ready to bolt the party at once 
and hold a separate convention--which was the most likely result 
of the selection of contesting delegates in any case. Sven before 
he had know the outcome of the New York convention,’ Calhoun had 


Argued that, if it rejected the district systen, "It would make the 7 
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exisis, which, if seized, would give us the control..." His 
friends should call on the people in every state to proceed with the 
giection of national convention delegates by districts. “The 

polder and more proapt™ the action of his friends, “the better and 
gore safe” it would be, he believed, for if the New York and vir- 
ginia leaders were not convinced before the convention that they 
gost accept reform, the party would be split.7? 

Calhoun badly misunderstood the temper of the party. 
State conventions had hesitated to endorse Van Buren, or had made 
concessions as to the tine of the national convention or the use of 
‘the district system, largely out of a Tesz that the state rights 
faction would bolt, coupled with a hope that, if treated Soucy” 
“they might not do so. If that fear was realized and that hope 
destroyed, in a manner which showed that the Calhoun sen felt no 
‘obligation to obey the decisions of regularly constituted state 
conventions, their influence in the party would vanish, 4 
Calhoun's principal advisers had a somewhat better 
understanding of his and their situation. Congressman Robert 
Barnwell Rhett and former Congressman Francis W. Pickens, both 
South Carolinians and intimate associates of Calhoun, warned hin 
that the state rights faction could not, by itself, elect hin. 
Pickens doubted that it could even take enough votes tro the two 
Rajor parties to throw the presidential election into the House of 
Representatives. Rhett therefore urged, and Pickens agreed with 
hia, that the Calhoun men reaain in the Denocratic party at least 
until they had tried every possible means of defeating Van Buren 


froa within 1.2 
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Thus far hett“ e reasoning was sound; but his other 
ideas were utterly impractical. He had been engaged, for some 
time, in trying to arrange a coalition of all Desocrats who were 
not Van Buren men, and perhaps some Whigs too, to control the N 
organization of the House of Representatives, or at least the 
election of its printer, when the new Congress met in December, i 
1643. He hoped that the success of such a coalition would, by | 
desönstrating that Van Buren could not be nominated, {force hia 18 | 
tba se frou from the presidential race. i 

Rhett's plan was absurd, as he ought to have known, | 
In opposing Calhoun's pian to ignore the existing Democratic organ- l | 
cization and in effect run for President as an independent, Rhett 
bad argued that he could not be elected without the firm support 
‘ef the entire Deaccratic party, including the Van Buren men, and 
perhaps not even then. And Rhett had every reason to know that the 
formation of such a coalition as. he proposed would, whatever its 
effect on Van Buren, guarantee that Van Buren's friends would never 
Support Calhoun, Many of them were still resentful of a sinilar 


attempt by Rhett to control the organization of the House back in 


1839.74 Rhett also must have known of the bitterness of the Van 


Buren men about the North Carolina senatorial election of Decena- ü 


ber, 1842, when the Calhounites had prevented the re-election of 
Bedford Brown despite his being the choice of the Democratic 

caucus. Rhett's coalition, if successful, would destroy not only 
Van Buren, but the Democratic party and therefore, by Rhett's own 


reasoning, Calhoun. 


Regardless of its effects on Van Buren, the party, and 


Calhoun, Rhett's scheze was silly because, again as he had good 
“yeason to know, not even the state rights Ses aN were likely to 
participate in it. In North Carolina, for example, they had helped 
elect Willian H. Haywood, a Democrat, to the Senate rather than 
accept Whig support for Romulus M. Saunders, their own candidate. 
furthermore, despite Hunter's diligent efforts, the state rights 
nen had wide 148718 progress toward the formation of a national 
organization capable of playing a major role in the Desccratic 
partys and in state after state they bad, like Van Buren's 
friends, avoided or comprosised issues connected with the Presi- 
‘dency in order to preserve party unity for state elections. And 
yet Rhett was proposing that they form a coalition in violation of 
par ty discipline--that they commit themselves to a party without 
the Van Buren men, if the coalition succeeded, or to R Desocratic 
party with Van Buren but without themselves, if it failed. That 
was a commitment which aost of the Calhoun nen had repeatedly | 
"refused to make, and which Rhett himself had opposed when Calhoun 
had 8 it. 

l Rhett also knew that the Buchanan men fron Pennsyl- 
vania, who were the largest and best organized bloc of anti-Van 
Buren Democrats aside from the Calhounites, were alnost certain to 
stay out of the coalition. Rhett had already invited Senator 
Buchanan to join in a more limited movement to defeat the election 
of Francis P. Blair as printer to the House; he had also urged 
“the Senator to support the district syste for the selection of 
‘ational convention delegates. Buchanan's reply had been blunt: 


de had read Rbett's pamphlet on reform of the national convention, 


250 he was. not convinced. As for the election of the House 
printer, Buchanan had denied that he would have any influence over 
the Representatives from his state, but he had predicted that they 
gould support the nominee of the Democratic caucus. Pennsylvania 
pemocrats, he had added, “always denounced as deserters” anyone 

who refused to support regulis nominations. Yet Rhett now expected 
guchanan and his friends to join in an even bolder revolt against 
the House Deaocratic caucus--and in order to give the Speakership 
A Williaa Wilkins of Pittsburgh, the candidate Rhett had chosen, 
who for twenty years had been a member of a faction opposed to 
Buchanan in Pennsylvania!>® 

Rhett's original plan to control the election of the 
printer to the House of Representatives might have had PER chance 
of success, for Frank Blair, the Van Buren aen's candidate, had 
Anny enemies. Since Dacenber, 1830, when he had come to Washing- 
ton to establish the Globe and serve as editorial spokesman for 
President Andrew Jackson, Blair had vigorously defended Jackson, 
Van Buren, and their policies, and had vitriolicly attacked their 
opponents, who consequently had become his own. And, paxtly 
because of his unrelenting war on President Tyler and those Deno- 
erats who accepted office froa bia, Blair had acquired still other 
ehenles 

One of the latter was Amos Kendall, who bad been 
Blair's friend and associate in Kentucky, had recommended hia to 
Jackson, and had been Blair's partner in the publication of a 
Campaign paper in 1840. A law suit arising out of Kendall's 


official conduct as Postmaster-General under Van Buren obliged 
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ain to reaain in the District of Coluabia, where be tried to support 
bis family by publishing a weekly, the Expositor. It was not a 
financial success, and Kendall was farther troubled by bad health; 
while his problems aultiplied, Blair prospered. Late in 1842 
Kendall quarreled with Blair, ostensibly about business matters, 
and acon after he began boabarding Van Buren with letters criti- 
cizing Blair's editorial policy, especially the attacks on Tyler. 
In August, 1843, Kendall formally announced his candidacy for the 
office of printer, provided the Democratic party wanted hia to 
have it and provided his election would do no injury to any otter 
‘candidate, He based his candidacy on his past services to the 
party and on his financial difficulties, which he said were due to 
his public service, ?? This was an unobjectionable position, but 
dy late November either his money troubles or his continuing 
‘quarrel with Blair proapted Kendall to go much further. He 
announced, in effect, that he would accept support from any quar- 
ter-- thus offering hiaself as a rallying point for all of Blair's 
enemies and those of Van Buren's enemies who wished to strike at 
him through Blaix.*° 

By then Blair's principal ensay, Congressman Rhett, 
had expanded his plan to control the election of the printer into 
‘a scheme to organize the House of Representatives in defiance of 
the Democratic caucus. The Tyler men were willing to take part, 
as were the friends of Colonel Richard M. Johnson, and Rhett still 
hoped the Pennsylvanians would join the conspiracy. William 
Wilkins, the Pennsylvanian whom Rhett was backing for Speaker, had 


‘agreed to the plan and had aade suitable promises about the 
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“gistribution of coamittee ansignaents. 1 


But Senator Buchanan's 
cooperation was still important and, as Rhett had good reason to 
know, Was not forthcoming. 

Late in November Buchanan arrived in Washington and 
soon afterward he was approached by Robert Tyler, the President's 
son. Tyler did not hesitate, despite the presence of a Van Buren 
man in Buchanan's rooma, to invite the Senator into the coalition. 
In words almost identical to those he had previously written to 
Rhett, Buchanan again flatly refused. ** 

About the same time, Congressman Charles J. Ingersoll 


of Philadelphia learned of Rhett's plan and at once went to work 


to thwart it. So did Romulus M. Saunders of North Carolina, whom 


Calhoun considered his best friend in that state and who had great 
influence over the state rights faction. Disappointed by Buchanan's 


“stern rejection of their proposals and frightened by Ingersoll's 


and Saunders 1s warnings against irregularity, the Calhounites and 
their allies disbanded their organization on the lst of Decenbe r, 


three days before the House Democratic caucus was to meet. 


Disgusted, Rhett vowed not to attend the caucus no matter what hig 


friends did, but even he was persuaded to relent. Saunders sug- 
gested that the state rights Deaocrats should insist that no caucus 
nomination be binding unless made by a two-thirds majority; if 
their ultisatum was not met, they would walk out. In response to 
the urging of Dixon H. Lewis of Alabama, Rhett agreed to attend the 
caucus and give Saunders's plan a trial. “3 

Buchanan, who was Van Buren's rival, Saunders, who 


Opposed Van Buren's renomination, and Ingersoll, who favored it, 
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bad worked together to prevent the disruption of the caucus and the 
party. The Van.Buren men completed the work when the caucus aet by 
willingly agreeing to the adoption of the two-thirds rule. And then, 
to the astonishment of Rhett and his friends, the caucus saved Van 
Buren from an eabarrassing defeat by giving John W. Jones of Vir- 
ginda, the candidate of the Magician's friends, the noaination for 
Speaker by a two-thirds majority on the first ballot. ven a few 
of the Calhoun men had voted for Jones. Stunned, Rhett, Saunders, 
and James B. Belser of Alabama made speeches in which they adsitted 
their weakness and appealed to the majority to be generous in the 
assignaent of comaittee memberships. Belser added that Calhoun 
could not get the presidential nomination and, in remarks which 
“were interpreted by many Democrats as a withdrawal of Seine froa 
tune contest, promised that the state rights Democrats would support 
the nowinee of the party. 

The next night the caucus met again to choose the 
printer and the clerk of the House. Despite Jones's victory, the 
leading Van Buren aen were still afraid that Kendall's long asso 
ciation with Jackson and Van Buren and his recent flirtation with 
their enemies would enable hia to defeat Blair. But Cave Johnson 
of Tennessee called the attention of the caucus to Kendall's offer 
to accept whatever support he could get, which damned him as an 
irregular, and Blair won on the first ballot. All that resained 
was to name Jobn J. McNulty of Ohio, another Van Buren aan, to the 
“Glerkship, which was done after a brief struggle. Jubilant, the 
Magician's friends condra tilated hia and themselves on thelr total 


victory. His renomination, they were convinced, was a certainty. 5 


* * o. 
Many other Democrats agreed, and during December and 
Jamary they shoved that they believed the presidential contest to 
be over and that they acquiesced in its result. Janes Buchanan, 
cabacassed by the squabbling among his supporters in Pennsylvania, 
had already considered withdrawing from the conpeti tion; the action 
of the House caucus settled the matter for hia. Colonel Jobnson 
of Kentucky also gave up hope. 47 Many believed that Calhoun had 
already been withdrawn by his supporters in the caucus; there were 
runors that be was preparing some sort of public statesent.“® Cass 
and Tyler did not formally withdraw, but neither of thea bad more 
than a handful of búpportērs in Congress or a single pledged dele- 
gate to the national convention or the control of even one state. 


von Buren was without coupetitors. 


Several of the state parties which had previously 
hesitated now leaped onto the bandwagon. In Alabama, Senator 
William R. King's friends joined with Van Buren's supporters to 
control the state convention in mid-Decenber and instruct its 
delegation to the national convention to vote for Van Buren for 
President and King for Vice President. Om Jahuary 8, 1844, Deao- 
cratic conventions in Mississippi, Louisiana, chio, and Michigan 
tnatvictea their delegations to vote for the Magician's renonina- 
tion, as did congressional district conventions during Decenber 
and January in Illinois. Desocratic newspapers which had been 
heutral or had supported other candidates either endorsed Van 
Buren or began to speak of his renomination as though it had 


already occurred, 51 
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Thus, within six weeks after the surprisingly easy 
victory of Van Buren's friends in the House caucus, the Denocratic 
party seened to bave accepted Van Buren as their candidate for the 
Presidency in 1844. 

* + * 

Yet the vacuun within the party remained, and the 
party still faced the danger of disruption, for the caucus had not 
expressed K general desire within the party that Van Buren should 
lead it. Rather, many Denocrats in tbe caucus had voted for the 
nomination of Van Buren's friends to the offices of Speaker, 
Printer, and Clerk for the same reason that many state conventions 
had previously refused to endorse Van Buren, or refused to insist 
on an early national convention, ox had adopted some eapty compro~ 
aise rather than openly accept or reject the district system: 
because they feared that any other course would disrupt the Demo- 
cratic party. The support given Van Buren by the caucus was, like 
the earlier reluctance to support hia, largely an incidental result 
of the desire of 881 all Democrats to preserve their party and 
their own positions in it, whoever its presidential candidate 
should be. 

At the time the caucus det the presidential contest 
Was not over, but Van Buren a ahead and had more pledged or 
instructed delegates to the national convention than any other 
e Many Democratic Congressmen therefore felt as Senator 
Robext J, Walker had said he felt, back in February, 1843, when 
de had conferred witb Wright: whether they liked it or not, Van 


: Buren was going to be nominated; for the sake of the party his 


nomination should be made as harmoniously as possible. ‘They knew 
that the repudi ation of Van Buren by the defeat of Jones, Blair, and 
McNulty would cause needless rancor, which would be followed by 
conflicts among Deaocrats in Congress over legislation and would 


culminate in a general scramble for the presidential nomination and 


perhaps the disruption of the party. The identification of the 
Van Burenite candidates with the preservation of the party was 

increased by the fact that Rhett and his allies were planning to i 
strike at Van Buren through these candidates for House office by 


revolting against the organ of party govern»ent within the House, 


the caucus. As Janes Buchanan bad put it, those who opposed caucus 


noninations were to be condemned as deserters. 


Democrats like Buchanan, Walker, and even Saunders 
were saying, in effect, that the preservation of the party was more 
. important than and in any case absolutely essential to the success 
of any presidential candidate. Rhett himself had sald the sane 
thing, quite explicitly, in urging Calhoun not to bolt the party 
until his own foolish scheme had been given a trial. In order to 
prevent the disruption of the caucus the Van Buren men, too, had 
made a concession--acceptance of the two-thirds rule--which showed 
that they understood the relative importance of party unity and 
the fortunes of this or that candidate. They adaitted that the 
right of a simple majority to rule was of no practical value if 
that majority lacked the power, unaided by the minority, to put 
its will into effect. Rhett's associates had, in turn, refused 


to boycott the caucus unless the Magician's friends failed to aake 


that reasonable concession. 
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This was the sane spirit--putting the party first 
because without the party no faction or individual could gain any- 
thing--which had motivated the state leaders of the party during 
ihe preceding year. The only important difference was that the 
state parties had been free to avoid committing themselves to a 
particular candidate, and for the sake of party unity had often 
avoided doing so, while the neuberá of tbe House caucus had been 
compelled by Rhett's impulsive actions to choose between Van Buren 
on one hand and a disrupted party on the other and, for the same 
motive of party unity, had acted in a way which incidentally but 
unavoidably favored Van Buren's nomination, ö N 

. Many Democrats misunderstood what had happankd; 

including many who had made it happen. Because they were acting in 
practical, expedient ways to deal with immediate problemas, rather 
than consciously creating new political institutions to deal with 
new conditions, they did not see that they were, in fact, creating 
a new kind of political party--a party which was a loose alliance 
of sectional, state, and local organizations aotivated more by 
expediency than by agreenent on particular candidates or programs; 
a party in which the President or presidential candidate would 
not dominate as Jackson had because no one man could amass such a 
preponderance of power; a party of which the leaders, and their 
would be many of then, did not iake the Presidency their exclusive 
geal becaine none of them could be sure of attaining it and 
because the uncoapromising pursuit of it might destroy the party 
and, with it, their hopes of winning lesser but still desirable 


offices, honors, and powers. 


+ + e 
Only from such a party could Martin Van Buren have 
obtained a presidential noaination in 1844, for he had done nothing 
to create any other kind of party and he had never been able to 
lead, to 3 as Jackson had. He had not even at teapted to do 
303 instead, he had remained in . at Lindenwald, ais 
estate near Kinderhook, viewing the presidential contest with his 


fanous equaninity. 


Frou such a position, which ought to have been condu- 
cive to objectivity and analysis, and despite his reputed nastery 
of the art of political management, the Little Magician still did 
not understand what had happened, or what was required of him by 
his position as e of such a party as vas being 
created. Barly in January, 1844, he predicted that the national 
convention would be "very harawonious . . a in respect to the Presi- 
dential Candidate. ."° Like many other Democrats, he thought 
the party had united under his leadership. 

Astonishing as it would have been for the sythical 
political 8 to have made such an error, it was quite natural 
for the real Martin Van Buren to have done so. The narrowness of 
his ambition restricted his vision and restrained hia from specu- 
lating about what he did see; and his inate conservatism led him 
to resist or to refuse to conform to those new elementas in the 
political jatia which he could not ignore. In 2824, when the 
Republican party was breaking up, he had vainly tried to preserve | 
it without even asking himself why it was crumbling; and he had 


likewise failed to recognize, in Andrew Jackson's startling 
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popularity, the instruzent which, far better than any caucus, could 
: impose unity on a national party. Just so in 1344 he was unable to 


see what was required of hin--a presidential candidacy suited to 


the needs and the nature of the new kind of party--because there 


was nothing in his experience upon which he might have modeled 


such a candidacy. And he had long since demonstrated his incapac- 


ity to invent new political foras or tactics. 


CHAPTER VI 

THE CREAKING BANDWAGON 
“You will have heard auch, (and I 
think that I have written soas 
such foolishness ayself}, about 
the harmony that now exists in. the 
Democratic party. We mistake 
appearances very much. Thare is a 
good deal of subaissicn in what is 
inevitable, without being exactly 
Satisfied with it. Our friends 
are really doubtful not of the 
noaination, but of success under 
ita” 
Aaron V. Brown of Tennessee, i 

January 14, 1844 

The action of the Democratic House caucus of Decesber, 
1843, and the response of most Democrats outside Congress showed 
that they wanted to preserve their party and that to do so they 
were willing to make Martin Van Buren their presidential candidate 
once more. But Democrats also wanted to win the election of 1844, 
and the manner in which Van Buren had obtained the support of the 
party showed that he did not have the popularity or influence to 

give it victory. To win in 1844, therefore, Democrata needed a 
platform which would please their constituents. 

The attitudes and Interests of Deaccratic constitue 
encies were not, howaver, the same in every part of the country, 
and 30 one consequence of the apparent settlement of the contest 
for the presidential nomination was a bitter struggle over legis- 
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‘lation among the Democrats in Congress--a struggle which threatened 
to disrupt the party and sake its presidential nonination an eapty 
honor. 

* + + 
The enactment of the Tariff Act of 1842 by an alliance 
of Whigs and northern Democrats in the previous Congress had made 
‘the tariff a major issue in the approaching election. While ‘the 
composition of the Senate prevented repeal of the existing law, 
sany Democrats were determined that the House, in which they had a 
‘large majority, shouts pass a bill to reduce the tariff so that 
“their party would be comaitted against protection in the election 
Of 1844. 
The loudest of the clamorers for such a comaitaent 
were the state rights faction, who threatened to break up the Party 
less it repudiated protectionism. They had been angered by the 
oles of Senator Silas Wright and other northern Denocrats in favor 
of the Tariff of 1642. Their anger had been increased by Van Buren's 
quibbling on the subject in his reply to the Indiana convention, by 
the willingness of Thomas Ritchie and other Virginia Van Buren men 
to accept his quibbles, and by the resolutions of the New York and 
Massachusetts Deaccratic state conventions of Septeaber, 1843, 
hich they considered blatantly protectionist. The defeat which 
they had suffered in the House caucus had done nothing to placate 
the Calhoun Democrats. Soon after the caucus, both Dixon H, Lewis 
f Alabama and Robert Barnwell Rbett of South Carolina, prominent 
@enbers of this faction, expressed to friends of Van Buren their 


determination that the Democratic party be placed on an anti-protec- 


tionist platform at that session of Congress.” 

Van Buren's supporters in the southern states were 
equally insistent on the point. Some of them argued that a serious 
attempt to reduce the tariff was necessary if they were to carry 
-their states for Van Buren. Others, afraid that the Calhoun sen 
might yet bolt the party, wished to deprive them of any plausible 
excuse for doing 80. - DS 

Senator Wright, tbe leader of the Van Buren Democrats 
in Congress, needed no urging to seek passage of a tariff reduction 
bill by the House. It was he who had knowingly cast the deciding 
vote for the Tariff of 1842, mho had promised at that tine to seek 
a reduction of the tariff at the next session of Congress, and who 
would feel responsible if the loss of scutbern votes on the issue 
should cost Van Buren the Presidency. He and Van Buren's other 
close friends were as determined as the Calhounites that the House 
act on the tariff that session. In 8 the House, they had 
given the chairmanship of the Ways and Means Committee to James I. 
McKay of North Carolina, a southern Van Buren nan who was willing 
to sponsor a tariff reduction bill which, as Wright described it, 
would be "fair and reasonable" and such as northern Democrats could 
“safely vote for.** 

But it was Congressman Rhett who raised the issue first, 
and in a nannat which showed little concern for the safety of nor- 
thern Democrats. On December 18, only two weeks after the organi- 
zation of the House, Rhett forced a vote on the proposition that no 
tariff duty should be set higher than twenty per cent ad valores 


and that no rate should be set lower than the rest except to prevent 
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a loss of revenue. While nearly all southern and weatern Desocrats 
voted for this rule, most of the Democrats from the Northeast joined 
with the Whigs to defeat it. The division of the Desocratic party 
on sectional lines was ominous; moreover, by voting with the Whigs 
against Rhett's proposition, many of Van Buren's friends supplied 
the Calhoun men with new evidence for the charge that the Magician 

was a protectionist.” : 
Meanwhile another sectional dispute was developing. l 
only three days after the defeat of Rhett's tariff formula, John | 
Quincy Adams, an gneios levers Whig, presented a senorial fron the 
Massachusetts legislature requesting a constitutional anendaent | 
_ which would base representation in the House on free population 
only. While southern Democrats seethed in anger, an alliance of 
: northern Whigs and northern Democrats, including some who were con- 
sidered van Buren nen, voted to enter the Massachusetts memorial on 


the Journal of the House and to refer it to a committee. Soon after, 


on January 2, 1844, the slavery issue was raised again by the report 


of the committee which had been appointed to report a set of rules 


for the House. This report was not made by the chairman, Henry A. 
Wise of Virginia, but by Jobn Quincy Adams, because two northern 


Democrats, John W. Davis of Indiana and Samuel Beardsley of New 


York, had joined with the Whig aembers to control the comittee. 
The report recommended the abandonment of the twenty-first rule of 
the previous House, the so-called Gag Rule, which prohibited the 
receipt or reference to committee of petitions about slavery. 

The leaders of the Van Buren Democrats sought to avoid | 


= the explosive issue raised by the report by postponing its 
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consideration indefinitely, but the Calhoun gen were determined to 
force the northern Deaocrats to vote on the subject and they come 
bined with the Whigs to prevent postponement. George W. Droagoole 
of Virginia, who was one of the Magician's most able friends in the 
House, then moved for recommital of the report in the hope that 
Davis and Beardsley sight be persuaded to change their position. 
Speaker John W. Jones was, however, anxious to avoid charges of 
` partiality and so, rather than put Drongoole s motion to a vote at 

8 he recognized Edward J. Black of Georgia, who offered an 
amendment instructing the committee to include the Gag Rule in its 
next report. Black congratulated hiaself on his “good luck" in 
thus being able to put the Van Buren men in such a “tight place;* 
they would have to vote on his amendment and thereby cant thea- 
selves on the very issue they were trying to avoid. In the angry 
debate which followed, Black frankly avowed that his “express 
purpose" was to make northern Democrats “show their hands, and 
he warned thea that their "truth and loyalty to Deaocracy* would 
be judged in the South by their votes on his motion. Davis, 
Beardsley, and Hannibal Hamlin of Maine replied with what Black 
called "out and out abolition speeches," openly denouncing the 
Gag Rule, and the rest of the day was spent in a debate which 
grew increasingly disorderly.® 
| In an effort to suppress the “inflammatory and ungov- 
ernable Black and to avoid further embarrassment to Van Buren and 
the party, Congressaan Cave Johnson of Tennessee arranged a caucus 
of House Democrats on January 6 to seek a compromise settlenent of 


the dispute. He proposed, as a basis for agreement, the version of 
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the Gag Rule which had been adopted in 1638, but that proposal was 
not acceptable. Soue northern Democrats insisted that anti-slavery 
petitions at least be received by the House in order that the con- 
stitutional right of petition might not be denied; Johnson thought 
their request was reasonable, but Black, Rhett, and other southern 
extremists would not hear of it. Both groups emphasized the danger 
to the party in their states if it did not adopt the position they 
were advocating. Moderates like Johnson were more alarned by the 
dancer to the party nationally if the dispute was not settled 
amicably and at once.” N 

While the quarrel over anti-slavery petitions dragged 
on, and while the House was virtually unable te do business because 
there were no rules under which to muzzle the Whig minority, Silas 
Wright and the House Ways and Means Committee grappled with the 
tariff issue. Wright went to considerable trouble to find out 
just what rates of taxation, expressed as per centages of the 
0 of imported goods, had been set in 1842 and to find 
out what rates of taxation were necessary to the adequate protec- 
tion of American manufacturers and producers. He hoped and 
believed that the rates of taxation xequired to produce an N 
revenue mould provide enough protection to be acceptable in the 
North and that, even with discrimination in favor of such products 
as wool and iron, the rates could be reduced enough below the 
levels set in 1842 to satisfy the South. 

Despite his conviction that such a tariff was practi- 
cable, Wright did not have auch hope that it would pass the House; 


it would be defeated, he feared, because of the “importance men 
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give to words.” Every conceivable rate of taxation on imports 
would produce some revenue and afford some degree of protection, 
and so all members of the House aight agree, in the abstract, to 
tax wool at a given rate. Bit one of thea would be certain to 
describe that rate either as being protective or as being high 
enough only to produce an adequate revenue, whereupon someone froa 
another section of the country would insist that it be raised or 
lowered in order to make it the opposite of what it had been 
called, and his notion would be bitterly resisted. The result of 
a varies of such disputes would determine the reputation of the 
entire bill, and cause one faction or the other to oppose and 
defeat it. l l 

So Wright was pessiaistic. He was trying to write a 
bill which northern Democrats could safely vote for, but he doubted 
that they all would vote for it. And even if they did, he was 
afraid that it would not satisfy the Calhoun men and that "the fair 
and candid sen of the South" would not dare to support it with such 
a force of "dissentients" at their backs.” 

ö Wright's description of the sort of bill he wanted-- 
one that would be safe in the North-- and his fears about the 
conduct of the Van Buren men in the South were highly significant: 
they showed that he knew that Van Buren's popularity was not 
sufficient to protect Democratic candidates for Congress against 
the anger of theix constituents on such an issue as the tariff. 
Democrats wight be willing to nominate Van Buren to the Presidency, 
but they would not, in reliance on him, leave themselves at the 


mercy of their Whig opponents and their rivals within the party by 
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ignoring the prejudices and interests of their constituents So 
tamra unwilling to compromise the tariff issue, and their 
disputes about it increased Van Buren's weakness, which weakness 
was one of the reasons why they had begun the dispute in the first 
place. And the weaker he became, the more inportant it was to 
every Democrat in the House of Representatives that the party 
adopt the position of his own state or section on the issue. So 
the dispute over the tariff was likely to drag on, as Wright 
_ feared, and even become more unpleasant 2? 

2 * + 

Wright believeg that the desire of sone Democrats to 
injure Yan Buren contributed to the difficulty of settling the 
tariff question. Congressman Black of Georgia, who gleefully 
reported to a friend that, ennai to the agitation of the tariff 
and anti-slavery petition issues, “this Denocratic Congress may 
yet kill Mr. Van B. % was certainly as interested in preventing 
the Magician's renomination as he was in strengthening the party 
in the South, and other Calhoun wen may have been siailarly moti- 


vated. 2 


And yet seme of the very South Carolinians whose recal- 
citrance on these subjects was threatening to disrupt the party 
and who were therefore suspected by Wright and other Van Buren men 
of wishing to disrupt it, were really determined to preserve it. 
Even while they were engaged in the acrimonious debate over the 
‘Gag Rule, they were rejecting the proposal of their leader, John 
C. Calhoun, that they at once abandon the Democratic party and 
run him as an independent candidate for the Presidency. l 


The rejection of the district system for the selection 
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of national convention delegates by the New York convention in 
September, 1843, coupled with that convention's resolution on the 
tariff, had exhausted Calhoun's patience with the Van Buren wing 
of the party. So, while some of his friends sought to carry the 
struggle for the district system into the national convention by 
electing conupeting delegations from Virginia, New York, and other 
states, and while Rhett promoted his wild scheme to control the 
organization of the House of Representatives, Calhoun made his 
own plans. Barly in December, while his friends at Washington | 
were surrendering to the Van Buren men in the House caucus but 
before he had learned of their defeat, Calhoun told his close 
asiociates that be would refuse to be a candidate for the Deno- 
cratic presidential nomination but that he was not necessarily 
withdrawing from the presidential race. If his friends wanted 
hia to do so, he would regain a candidate in order to serve asa 
rallying point for all the opponents of corrupt political manage- 
ment and of protectionisn. ‘He had no hope of being elected, but 
he did hope that his candidacy would be the beginning of a reform 
movement which would eventually purify politics, restore the 
Constitution, and save the Union. : 

Shortly before Christmas, Calhoun finished. drafting 
an “Address to his Political Friends and Supporters” in which he 
defined his own position, excoriated Yan Buren and his associates 
for theiz alleged hypocrisy and repeated betrayals of the South 
on the tariff issue and for their refusal to allow popular control 
of the national convention, and, in suitably modest and therefore 


“imexplicit language, invited the formation of a third party with 


himself as its presidential candidate. He sent copies of the 

irsi to the South Carolina delegation in Congress and to the 
Central Committee of his campaign organization at Charleston so 
that they could suggest changes in its wording and prepare to 
respond to it when it was published. He hoped to see it in print 
within a few days. 

ö The South Carolina meubers of Congress met to hear 
and discuss Calhoun's Address on the night of January 2, the day 
of the report from the committee on revision of the rules. Despite 
the anger which they were to show in the debate the next few days 
: toward the porthern Democrats, most of the South Carolinians were 
appalled by Calhoun's proposal that thay at once break up the 
party. Senator George McDuffie, who reported on the neeting to 
Calhoun, approved of Calhoun's decision to withdraw from the con- 


test for the Democratic nomination, but argued that bis friends 


ought not to respond to the Address lest, by depriving the van 

Buren men of the hope that they would support the Magician, they 

destroy any chance for action by the House to reduce the tariff. 

McDuffie was saying, as gently as he could, that if Calhoun left 
the Desccratic party he would leave it alone.+5 

Congressman Dixon H. Lewis of Alabama, who had been 

brought into the consultation, spoke more plainly. He argued that 
Calhoun should base his withdrawal from the presidential race solely 
on the manner in which the national convention was to be organized, 
and eliminate from his Address “all cuts and taunts of Van Buren," 
If Calhoun refused to participate in the national convention, but 


offered to support the Democratic candidate provided he was sound 
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on the tariff and other sectional issues, Lewis argued, the party 
would either force Van Buren to adopt Calhoun's platfora or “throw 
him overboard." Lewis further suggested that Calhoun night yet get 
the Denocratic presidential nomination, if Van Buren's unpopularity 
increased and if Calhoun conciliated the Magician's friends by 
abandoning the contest. In any case, he warned Calhoun, most of 
the state rights Democrats had already committed theaselves to 
support the Democratic candidate and they could not follow hin out 
of the party. (McDuffie had told Calhoun that not even all of the 
South Carolina congressional delegation would do so.) Lewis also 
wrote Calhoun's friends in Charleston to urge, if the Address had 
not already been published--“which I trust in God it has not“ 
that Calhoun be persuaded to anend itt 
; Calhoun's advisers in Charleston offered siailar 
| advice, emphasizing the possibility that he might be the Democratic 
presidential candidate in 1848 and indicating their own reluctance 
to be blamed for the disruption of the party. 7 In offering bia- 
self as & sacrifice to the cause of free trade and of truly deao- 
cratic party organization, Calhoun had shown little hope or con- 
cern tor his own presidential ambitions; his friends either 
believed he was lying or failed to share his preference for being 
right rather than being President. Their arguments against his 
plan assumed that his getting elected President and their retaining 
their membership in the Democratic party, through which they had 
the best chance of political advancement, were the considerations 
which came first with hia as with them. Calhoun had misjudged 


his friends. 


Grialy, but with enough good will to pretend or 
perhaps even to believe that the hope of reducing the tariff was 
their motive for refusing to isave the Denocratic party, Calhoun 
accepted as nany as he could of his friends suggestions. He 
softened some of his criticisas of Van Buren and struck out the 
rest of them, and sent the amended Address to Charleston to be 
printed. The Committee published it in the Mercury, without 
further alteration, but e by comments announcing that 
Calhoun had entirely withdrawn from the presidential race! Calhoun 
had not rewritten or suppressed that part of his Address in which 
he offered to run as an independent candidate, but he had, out of 
a sense of delicacy, been rather vague in nominating hiaself to 
the Presidency. This vagueness, coupled with the mistaken but 
widespread belief that his Address was a response to the defeat 
suffered by his friends in the House caucus, made it easy for the 
Charleston committee to misrepresent his position. Calhoun became 
angry when he saw how he had been treated, and demanded that the 
Mercury set the record straight--that it announce that he had not 
withdrawn but had been withdrawn by his friends. ® But the damage 
had already been done. 

The issue of the Nercury containing the Address 
reached Richmond, Virginia, on January 31, 1844, the day before 
the Democratic state convention. Despite Calhoun's failure to be 
explicit and the effort at Charleston to disguise his meaning still 
further by misrepresenting it, both the Whigs and the leaders of 
the Van Buren Desocrats understood exactly what Calhoun was pro- 


posing to his political friends. The Whigs were jubilant, the 


Van Buren nen appalled; one of the latter, William H. Roane, called 
the Address a “hand grenade. 19 

But ite Virginia Calhoun men were no more eager than 
their associates in South Carolina and Washington to participate 
in an explosion of the Democratic party; they had been too badly 
frightened by the failure of their own attempt to terrify the Van 
Buren men in Virginia into submission. Their elaborate plans to 
hold elections for the choice of delegates to the national conven- 
tion had fizzled out without making so much as a pop, and in all 
but one congressional district convention they had not even been 
able to prevent the adoption of resolutions pledging the party in 
Virginia to support the nominee of the national convention. A few 


of them were willing to walk out of the state convention if a siai- 


lar pledge were exacted there, but the rest were not, and all of 


them were grateful for the opportunity which Calhoun's Address gave 
them to back down gracefully. In their hands, the grenade was 


transformed into a dove of peace. 


After a hastily gathered caucus, the Virginia Calhoun 
men told Thomas Ritchie that they would agree to pledge support of 
the presidential candidate of the Democratic party on two conditions. 
The first was that they not be asked to pledge their support of 
the noninee of the Democratic national convention--that is, that 
they not be required explicitly to accept their defeat on the 
issues they had raised about the composition and voting procedure 


of the national convention. The second condition was that the 


Virginia state convention adopt a platforma conforming to the views 


of the state rights faction on the tariff and anti-slavery petition 


us 
“issues and that they receive some assurrance, either by the pledge 
of the Democratic nominee or by the votes and acts of his friends 
in Congress, that this platfora would be upheld by the candidate. 
Ritchie accepted their offer and the Virginia convention was very 
harmonious. The Calhoun sen issued an address of their own after 
it was over in which they set forth the teras of theix support of 
che Democratic presidential candidate. 21 The spirit of the House 
caucus of the previous December still prevailed. 
* * l * 

The response of the Virginia state rights faction to 
Calhoun's Address was gratifying to the Van Buren sen, but the 
Virginia convention had not, any aore than the House caucus earlier, 
assurred the future unity of the party or its victory in the elec- 
tion of 1844.2 The difficult tariff and anti-slavery petition 
disputes remained unsettled, and the Calhoun men continued to blane 
: Van Buren's supporters for the deadlock and to hold the Magician 
responsible for the conduct of his supporters. Other Southerners, 
more friendly to Van Buren, knew that he did not control or even 
syupathize with such ren as Beardsley, but regretted that he did 
not publicly repudiate then, 2 

Van Buren would not do that. The reaction in the 
North to the publication of his Virginia letter on the Tariff Act. 
of 1842 had convinced hia that he dare not commit hisself further 
to the southern point of view on any sectional issue. He had 
shown his determination to remain silent during January, when 
Ritchie and Hugh A. Garland of Virginia had sought still another 


statement froma him on the tariff for publication in connection 


with their state convention. 


Remembering his earlier experience with letters to 
Virginia, Van Buren did not reply to Garland, whom Ritchie had had 
write to hia on the subject, but to William H. Roane, an old 
.friend in whose discretion and obedience to instructions de had 
more confidence. In his letter to Roane, the Magician politely 
but emphatically refused to make any new public statement on the 
tariff. His reply to the Indiana convention, he said, contained 
his views “in full and without reserve;® all who really desired to 
understand then had found no difficulty in doing so. Besides, the 
Whigs would seize upon any new letter as proof that he nad sold 
out his own section to the South, as they had already done with 
his brief letter to Virginia sent the previous February and 
published without authority that 7211.25 

Just as he refused to say anything more for publica- 
tion about the tariff, so Van Buren ignored, during February and 
March, the repeated hints of Sotherners that he ought publicly to 
repudiate Congressman Beardsley's opposition to the Gag Rule. One 
such Southern Democrat, Jobn Slidell of Louisiana, told Van Buren 
that it would be much better to put Beardsley "openly in the ranks 
of the eneny“ than to allow hia to continue to misrepresent Van 
Buren's views. The Magician replied to Slidell in a letter 30 
brief and vague that, if it was published, no one would be able to 
make sense of it, To Robert B. Rhett, who threatened disruption 
of the party unless the tariff was radically reformed, Van Buren 
replied in almost identical language. So non-committal vas be 


that he could reply to both friend and enemy on tro different 
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topica in the same words. 20 He regretted the intraparty disputes 
over these issues as much or nore. than any other Democrat--they 
were doing him aore hara than any other Denocrat; but he was po sore 
willing than Rhett or Beardsley to risk the wrath of the voters of 
his own section of the Union by trying te conciliate those of the 
ether section. Like his friend Senator Wright and, again, like 
Rhett and Beardsley, Van Buren had too little confidence in his om 
popularity to offer it aa a shield to Democrats who would defy 
sectional feelings for the sake of his presidential candidacy. 

In the absence of such popularity on the part of their 
candidate, Democrats had no choice but to try to make their party's 
legislative record as satisfactory to their respective constituents 
as possible, 2 and Wright's tariff bill met, therefore, the sane 
fate as Cave Johnson's earlier efforts to compromise the petition 
issue. The bill, with most of the committee report which was to 
accoapany it, was completed late in February, and Chairman James 
I. McKay of the Ways and Mente Committee, who was to give his name 
to the bill which Wright had drawn up, showed both bill and report 
confidentially to leading Democrats of both houses. Senator 
McDuffie and most of the South Carolina members of the House were 
satisfied, but Rhett, Dixon H. Lewis, and Janes E, Belser were not, 
and Calhoun, on the basis of Rhett's description of the bill, 


agreed with the three extremists in opposing it. 


At the same 

tine, Congressman Richard D. Davis of New York protested strongly 
against the report which accompanied the bill, and which Senator 
Wright planned to use as a Denocratic campaign document. ‘Wright, 


Davis complained, bad "thrown away the North to gain the South,y?? 
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The dispute over the rules was finally settled, the 
last day of February, when the Gag Rule was retained by a very 
narrow majority. Seon after the "McKay" bill to reduca the 
tariff was introduced; but, because of the opposition of both free 
trade and protectionist Democrats and the efforts of the delighted 


Whigs to prolong the internecine conflict among the Democrats, it 
i 31 


could not be brought to a vote for weeks after it was introduced. 
So, during March and April, the demands made by the Calhoun nen, 
as conditions of their support of Van Buren, remained unnet. 
* * : + 

For Van Buren, the most serious consequence of the 
intraparty disputes in the House of Representatives was that they 
increased the doubts of many Democrats that he could be elected 
President again. No one pretended that he had anything like the 
popularity of Jackson, and his opponents had been repeating for 
two years the charge that he could not win. The divisions in the 
party in Congress supplied new evidence for their argusent, and 
the apparent certainty that he would be nominated had the effect 
of waking the attack on him on this score more effective. As long 
as Democrats. had had a choice between Van Buren and Calhoun, or 
Buchanan, or Cass, or Johnson, most of them had preferred Van 

Buren because none of his rivals was more popular than he and 

because Van Buren was more closely associated with the party's 
platform. But once the party's choice seemed to have been nade, 
Democrats compared Van Buren not to his former rivals, but to 
Henry Clay, who was certain to get the Whig nomination, and many 


of them were doubtful that the Magician could defeat Clay. The 
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result was an undercurrent of dissatisfaction and fear, which was 
increased by the troubles in Congress and which Van Buren's enenies 
employed to undermine his position. 2 

All of Van Buren's rivals for the Democratic noaina- 
tion except Lewis Cass and John Tyler had withdrawn from the race 
during the winter of 1843-1844, and Tyler, who was trying to organ- 
ize a third party, had apparently decided that he had no chance 
for the Democratic nomination. In order to strengthen his position 
Tyler opened negotiations with such prominent Democrats as Calhoun, 
Polk, and Wright, to fill vacancies in his Cabinet and on the 
Supreme Court. nly Calhoun Ace entered the Administration, 
and he was not notivated by a desire to help Tyler. 3 But many 
lesser Democrats were very eager, as they had been ever since 
Tyler had broken with the Clay Whigs, to obtain federal appoint- 
ments, and so the federal patronage remained an obstacle to Van 
Buren's leadership of the party. %4 A more serious threat, however, 
was the systematic effort of the friends of Lewis Cass to convince 
their fellow Denocrats and even Van Buren himself that he could 
not be elected, and thus compel hia to give up his candidacy. 

The Cass Democrats had emphasized Van Buren's unavail~ 
ability from the beginning of the campaign, but early in 1844 they 
redoubled their efforts with a determination proportionate to the 
hopelessness of their position if they failed to defeat hia noai- 
nation, 35 The New York Standard, a Cass paper, urged Democrats to 
write to Van Buren and ask him to withdraw froma the race. 8 In 
another letter-writing campaign, which they conducted with leas 


publicity, the Cass man, representing themselves as friendly to 
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van Buren, wrote to acquaintances in other states and to their 
Congressmen that the Magician was--through no fault of his own, of 
course--unable to carry their states or districts. Senator Wright 
discovered late in February that the members of Congress from 
Indiana and Illinois seemed to be thoroughly frightened by the 
letters of this type which they had received. He thought they were 
foolish and fearful; he did not know that soue of thea, including 
the energetic and influential young Representative from Illinois, 
Stephen A. Douglas, were using their franking privileges to further 

the circulation of the defeatist letters.” 
While Van Buren refused to intervene in the disputes 
ever the tariff and anti-slavery petitions, he was bold in dealing 


with this effort to get him to withdraw. To Senator Wright he sent 


<a comment on their plans, to show to members of Congress, which was 
5 so truculent that it at first astonished Wright. van Buren made it 
clear that he would not voluntarily quit the race; and if his 
-Senenies within the party were bold and foolish enough formally and 
publicly to ask him to do ae. he would "write such an answer for 
publication as would show most strongly the impropriety of the 


request and put the Democracy of the nation in full possession of 


[the facts about] what is going on." Several of Van Buren's 


friends from states other than New York were equally critical of 
those Democrats who still talked of finding some other candidate 
or who gave unnecessary publicity to the unfortunate disagreements 
in congress. 8 


At the same time, the Van Buren men did what they 


could to encourage those who feared defeat in the presidential 
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election. Van Buren and Wright agreed that they must let Colonel 
Richard M. Johnson have the vice presidential nomination in order 


39 ang Henry D, Gilpin 


to make use of “his disgusting popularity.* 
of Philadelphia urged Van Buren to think seriously about taking a 
stand on the Oregon question. The future status of the Oregon 
Country, which since 1818 had been jointly occupied by Great Bri- 
tain and the United States, was then the subject of negotiations 
between the two nations. As the depression ended and the Aserican 
people plunged into a new era of activity and prosperity, national 
expansion appealed to their optimistic and energetic spirié: Gilpin 
believed that Van Buren could gain great popularity by chaapioning 


the American claim to the disputed territory. 


* + i * 

While Van Buren tried to keep still, to avoid comait- 
ting himself any further on the issues which divided the party and 
threatened to make its nomination an empty honor, and while Silas 
` Wright struggled without much hope to settle those issues amicably, 
Gilpin sought to increase Van Buren's popularity by broadening his 
platform. Once he, like Van Buren, had hoped to confine the cam- 
paign of 1844 to "the true issue --the Independent Treasury versus 
the National Bank--and to avoid new issues. But the tariff and 
petition issues had been raised, and had had their effect, so. 
Gilpin advised the Magician to advocate national expansion, which 
would enthuse and unite the voters of all sections of the country. 

During the spring of 1844, as the disunity in their 
party grew, as the defeatist whispering campaign against Van Buren 


went on, and as they became more fearful that their party would be 
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disrupted, or defeated, or both, many other Denocrats thought about 
national expansion, If they could not have a strong, popular can- 
didate, they were determined to have a strong, popular platform: 
the acquisition of all Oregon, pexhaps--or, better yet, the 


immediate annexation of Texas. 


_ CHAPTER VII 
A NEW ISSUB 


"Can I be mistaken in the suppo- 
sition that > . » this Texas 
project contains all the elements 
of popularity? Depend on it, the 
spirit of the age, that spirit 
that is not now and never can be 
controlled by party, demands the 
acquisition of Texas. 

S. M. Johnson of Michigan, 1 

May 9, 1844 


Texas had been in the background of politics and in 
the backs of the minds of many politicians since 1837, when both 


Congress and the Van Buren Administration had decided against 


annexing the then new Republic of Texas to the Union, The refusal 
of Mexico to recognize the independence of Texas had been the 
professed reason for that decision, but the opposition in the North 
to the admission of another slave date had also influenced many 
political leaders--not only northern men like President Van Buren 
but also Southerners who were concerned about the unity and 
strength of their party. 

President John Tyler, who in 1843 had no party to 
preserve, was not so constrained. He had previously considered 
thea annexation of Texas, but had had to abandon the idea. when, 
during the summer of 1843, he learned of alleged British offers of 
financial assistance, which. the struggling Texan Republic badly 
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peeded, in exchange for the abolition of slavery in Texas, he had, 
_ alarmed at the prospect of a British-Texan alliance, opened nego- 
tiations with the Republic for a treaty of annexation. In his 
aed message to Congress, in December, 1843, Tyler said nothing 
about these negotiations, but he did refer to the long continued 
state of war between Mexico and Texas and hint at the possibility 
of Anerican interference to end it.? . l 
In private, sembers of the Adainistration told iapor- 
tant southern and western Democrats about the treaty which was 
being e Newspapers, including the Washington Madisonian, 
which was the administration 5 had eas discussing the 
idea of annexation for weeks and continued to do so during the 
session of Congress. Members of Congress heard and repeated rumors 
about the treaty. speculators in Texan bonds and lands sought 
inside information about it. So, although the subject was not 
formally . in Congress either by the Administration or 
any member, and although discussion about Texas died down somewhat 
during mid-winter, politicians expected President Tyler to submit 
a treaty of annexation to the Senate before the session ended. 
Annexation was certain to be an issue in the election of 1844. 
In October, 1843, even before Tyler's message to 
Congress, virginia Democratic leaders had alerted Van Buren to 
prepare to deal with the question of annexation. Henry A. Wise, 
a Virginian who was President Tyler's chief supporter in the House 
of Representatives, had raised the Texas issue in a letter to a 
meeting in King Williaa's county, Virginia, in honor of R. M. T. 


Hunter. In a speech to the aeeting bunter had also advocated 
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annexation. Reports of the King Willian’s county meeting aroused 
John Letcher, a pro-Van Buren Democrat, who had heard, but had not 
previously been iapressed by, a Whig rumor of a plot to use the 
Texas issue against the Magician. According to this story, the 
Calhoun sen bad secured a letter from ex-President Andrew Jackson 
enthusiastically endorsing annexation; they planned to obtain van 
Buren's opinion on the subject and, if it was adverse to annexa- 

“tion, as they suspected it would be, they would publiah both 
letters just before the Democratic national convention. Though 
still skeptical, Letcher decided after the King Willian’s meeting 
to let better informed leaders of his faction judge the truth of 
the story he had beard, and so he passed it on to Thomas Ritchie. 
Ritchie, William H. Roane, and Andrew Stevenson decided, in turn, 
that Van Buren should be warned. They were convinced that the 
issue would be raised in some fora before the presidential elec- 
tion, and they wanted the Magician to be prepared for it. They 
said that they could not remember what position Van Buren had 
taken on the subject during the 1830's and they did not advise 
din now, except to be cautious, but Roane expressed his personal 

opposition to annexation. * 

Jackson's letter, which was supposed to be involved 
in the alleged plot of the Calhoun men, was actually in the hands, 
as it had been for some months, of Van Buren's good friend, Frank 

Blair. Thoumas W. Gilmer of Virginia, to whose own public letter 

on the subject Jackson had responded in February, 1843, had given 

Jackson's letter to Blair to print in the Globe. Preferring not 


to raise any new issue before the election, Blair had not published 
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Jackson's letter. By November, 1843, however, he was convinced 
that Tyler was going to make a treaty with Texas and he told a 
friend, who passed the word to Van Buren, that he was looking for 
some excuse to announce his own advocacy of annexation before 
Tyler raised the issue,” 

Van Buren did not respond to either of these hints 
that he should make up his mind about annexation; indeed, as late 
as April 8, 1844, not even Senator Wright knew what the Magician's 
views on the subject were.° Van Buren's response to Texas's 
request for admission to the Union in 1837 was, however, a natter 
of public record. The formal reply of the United States to the 
Texan proposal had been made, of course, by the Seresta or state, 
John Forsyth; but it had been made on van scents instructions. 

It had been communicated to the Senate and published soon after it 
was made. 

Forsyth had begun by referring to the syapathy of the 
American people with Texas, but had added that the federal govern- 

nent had always followed a policy of "rigid impartiality" in regard 
to the Texan Revolution. He had also strongly iaplied that the 
admission of an independent nation into the Union would be uncon- 
atitutional, but had then dismissed that aspect of the subject by 
announcing that the President considered it inexpedient to raise 
the issue of constitutionality at that time. Then Forsyth had 
flatly rejected Texas's proposition on the grounds that the United 
States was at peace with Mexico and had made a treaty of anity 
with that country, that Mexico had not recognized the independence 


of Texas and was still trying to subdue the Texan rebellion, and 


that the United States could not even reserve judgsent on the 
proposition of annexing Texas without being justly suspected of 
violating the spirit of its treaty with Mexico.” | 

Forsyth had said nothing about slavery, but the Texan 
Minister to the United States had been convinced that it was the 
real reason for Van Buren's decision; he had also believed that the 
Magician was fully justified in deciding as he had because of the 
political status of slavery. The previous Congress had been 
deeply agitated by disputes over slavery, particularly about the 
reception by Congress of ere eee petitions and the use of the 
mails to introduce abolitionist propaganda into the South. During 
the session of Congress imaediately preceding Van Buren's inaugur- 
ation, and again at the special session of 1837 and at the regular 
session of 1837-1838, northern anti-slavery societies and state 
legislatures had bombarded Congress with petitions and memorials 
against annexation on the express gonds: that it would extend 
slavery and increase the political influence of slave-owners. Van 
Buren had already risked his influence in the Northeast by announ- 
cing, in his inaugural address, his opposition to congressional , 
interference with slavery in the District of Columbia. He was 
naturally unwilling, in the midst of his efforts to deal with the 
Panic of 1837, to weaken hia position in the North still further 
by any additional action favorable to the South on an issue 
involving slavery .® 

The reaction in the Northeast to the renewed talk of 
annexation during the early 1840's could not have encouraged Van 


Buren to reverse his earlier stand. Indeed, so opposed to 
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annexation were the abolitionists and such anti-slavery politicians 
as John Quincy Adaas, and so vociferous were they in stating their 
views, that they did as nuch as the annexationista to keep the 
subject in the newspapers during 1842 and 1843. A reference to 
Texas in Tyler's message to Congress in December, 1841, coupled 
with a pro- annexation speech by Henry A. Wise in January, 1842, 
provoked bitter responses by William Lloyd Garrison anā by the 
Liberty party in Boston. Later in the year Adams warned his Massa- 
chusetts constituents of an elaborate conspiracy, which he said 
had long been in operation, to steal territory froa Mexico and 
introduce slavery into it. Gilmer's pro-annexation letter, pub- 
lished early in 1843, provoked a new outburst by Adams, who joined 
` a dozen other members of Congress in announcing that annexation 
“would be identical with dissolution” of the Union. The Massachu- 
setts legislature responded in a tone that was moderate only in 
comparison to Adams's, and soon afterwards the Vermont legislature 
repeated, in equally forceful language, the objections to annexe 
ation which it had voiced more than once before. After Congress 
met in December, 1843, the presentation of these and other legis- 
lative memorials and of numerous petitions from anti-slavery 
societies demonstrated that annexation was no more acceptable in 


the Northeast than it had been six years before.” 


* i * + 
Nor had Southerners and Westerners, who had generally 
favored admitting Texas to the Union in 1837, changed their minds. 
The arguments of the Madisonian and other Tylerite newspapers in 


favor of annexation were not needed to convince the citizens of 
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such states as Tennessee, froa which many Texans had eaigrated, 
that their relatives and former neighbors should be received back 
into the Union. 10 All that was required to start a foraidable 
annexation movement was publicity. saathing special in the way 
of publicity was needed, however, to overcome the oppositisn of 
Northerners and to win the active support of southern politicians 
who, although in favor of annexation, opposed the agitation of the 
question because it would divide their party sectionally. l 

Senator Robert J. Walker of Mississippi was just the 
man to call the attention of the whole country to the subject and 
to give it a broad, national appeal. He was a well-known and 
influential member of the Senate and a man of energy, imagination, 
and great skill as a publicist. Further, he was personally suited 
to speak for annexation from a national rather than sectional 
point of view: he had been born and brought up in a northern stato, 


Pennsylvania; he had been a Jackson man alnost frou the beginning 


of his political career; and he had supported the Van Buren Adain- 
istration. Consequently, he had far sore influence with northern 
Deaocrats than did Tyler, Wise, or Gilner.?4 ö 

Walker presented his argument for annexation in the 
form of a letter to a group of Kentuckians who had asked for bis 
opinion. His letter appeared in the Globe early in February, 1844, 
and in pamphlet form at about the sase time; it was widely 
reprinted. Walker emphasized the military threat to the nation, 
and especially to the West, of a British alliance with Texas. He 


warned Southerners that the British would make emancipation a 


condition of their financial aid to Texas, which was too poor to 
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refuse such a denand, and that Texas would thus become a haven for 
run-away slaves, a base for abolitionists, and a standing provoca- 
tion to slave insurrections in the South. To Northeasterners 
Walker pointed out that slavery already existed in Texas and so 
would not be extended by annexation. He made an elaborate effort 
to prove, furthermore, that soil exhaustion in the older slave 

States would encourage the renoval of all slaves to Texas, if it 
was annexed, where they would eventually be emancipated {when the 
soil of Texas, too, was exhausted by continuous cultivation of 
cotton) and would move on to the South into Mexico and Central 
r But if Texas was abolitionized, American slaves would, 
after their inevitable emancipation, go north to compete with white 
labor. Walker also defended ake as beneficial to the Negro. 
Finally, he called attention to the value of the Texas market to 
northern farmers and manufacturers, to the possibility that United 
States tariff laws would be rendered ineffective by the snuggling 
of British goods through Texas, and to the danger to the Union if 
annexation was defeated by the North for sectional reasons. ?2 

Not Long after Walker had published hig lengthy argu- 
ment for annexation, Jackson's letter on the subject, which had 
been written a éit e was finally published. Jackson's 
case for annexation was brief and based almost entirely on one 
point, but it was just as national in its appeal as Walker's and 
was even more influential because of the ex-President's popularity 
and undoubted patriotism. Jackson graphically described the aili- 
tary danger to New Orleans and, therefore, to the whole West, which 


would result froa a Texan-British alliance. He added that only 
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annexation of Texas could effectually prevent such am alliance. 
This warning from the hero of the Battle of New Orleans had a 
powerful effect in the west. 1? 

While Walker, Jackson, and others were propagandizing 
for inäskation, the Tyler Administration was making a treaty with 
Texas. Secretary of State wel P. Upshur had begun the negotiation 
in the fall and by mid-winter had made much progress. Then, on 
February 28, 1844, Upshur wae killed--along with other prominent 
members of the Adainistration--by the explosion of a cannon aboard 
a naval vessel on which the President and his friends were taking 
an excursion. Upshur's death did not long delay the treaty, however, 
for Tyler promptly invited John C. Calhoun to fill the vacancy and 
by the end of March the South Carolinian was in Washington con- 
pleting Upshur's work. Less han two weeks later the agreement 
was signed, and on April 22 President Tyler submitted it to the 
Senate. 14 Fer Silas Wright and others of Van Buren's close friends 
in the Senate, there was to be no escaping the new issue and the 
sectional feeling which it had aroused. 

+ * * 

By then, Martin Van Buren too had become convinced 
that he must speak out on the subject. He had reached that con- 
clusion early in April. Only a few days earlier he had responded 
to the urgings of his Virginia friends that he do so by warning 
them that if he was forced to speak, he would speak plainly and 
without regard to consequences. But even before the Virginians 
could answer this blunt letter, the Magician decided that he had 


no choice, Thomas Ritchie, by giving so mich attention to the 
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subject in the Enguirer, was threatening to make it the major issue 
in the Virginia legislative election late in April. Van Buren had 
been pressed to announce his opinion on it not only by Ritchie, but 
by Blair, by ex-Governor William L. Marcy of New York, and by 
George Bancroft of Massachusetts. Many other Democrats, especially 
Southerners, had hinted that he must support annexation. And he 
had been formally interrogated on the subject by a group of three 
New York Congressmen and by another member of the House, William H, 


Hamme t of Mississippi.?> 


It was Haumet's inquiry which the Magician 
chose to answer. 

Cae of the many Democrats who had written Van Buren 
about annexation had urged him to "give no offense to either 1d. 1% 
Van Buren knew that could not be done, but he hoped to miniaize the 
damage to his cause which would result from any statenent he made 
on such an issue. He spent nearly two weeks preparing his reply 
to Hammet, and obtained the aid of several of his friends. He 
asked Wright and Comptroller Flagg for help in gathering documents 
and information; he was particularly interested in how such con- 
gressional leaders as Henry Clay, Daniel Webster, Calhoun, Wright, 
Buchanan, and Walker had voted in the years 1836-1838 on proposi- 
tions to recognize Texan independence and to annex Texas. Wright 
and Benjamin F. Butler, another old and close friend of Van Buren 
who visited Washington during the first week of April, also sought 
information about the effort of Tyler to purchase Texas fron Mexico 
in 1841 and about the current negotiations with Texas. Martin 


Van Buren, Jra, acted as his father's amamiensis, and James K. 


Paulding, who had been Van Buren's Secretary of the Navy and had 
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Some repute as an author, edited the final draft of the reply to 
Hannet.27 l 
In the reply, Van Buren began by recounting his own 
connection with the issue in the past: his participation as 
Jackson's Secretary of State in efforts to purchase Texas from 
Mexico in 1829-1830 and hia decision, as President, to reject 
Texas's request for annexation. Then he dealt with Hammet's 
inquiry "as to the constitutionality and expediency of immediately 
annexing Texas to the United States. +" First Van Buren dealt 
with the question he and Forsyth had avoided in 1837, the consti- 
tutionality of annexation, and declared, after a long and detailed 
discussion, that the project was constitutional, 18 
The expediency of immediate annexation was, however, 
another matter. After recounting the reasons--at least the 
official reasons~--for his decision against annexation in 1837, the 
Magician argued that the situation had not changed. The United 
States still had a treaty of amity with Mexico, and Texas and 
Mexico were still at war; in fact, the President of Texas, the 
President of the United States, and the American Secretary of 
State had all recently admitted that the state of war continued. 
Van Buren observed that it was a poor way to end such a war, to 
take the territory over which it was being fought, Mexico was 
almost certain to declare was on the United States, and other 
nations, the enemies of republicanism, would accuse the United 
States of greed and hypocrisy and might even intervene on Mexico's 
sais’. While no one should hesitate to fight a war which was 


really necessary to national honor or safety, Van Buren asserted, 
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any unnec@ssary war was aorally inexcusable. 

ö Van Buren then warned his fellow citizens against the 
danger of their being misled into acting unwisely or unjustly 
because of their relationship to and sympathy for the Texan people. 
He held up, as an example of proper conduct in such a case, Presi- 
dent Jackson's scrupulous neutrality during the first years of the 
Texan Revolution. N l 

The Magician next turned to the argument that, if 
Texas was not annexed at once, the opportunity would never come 
again because Texas would ally itself with Great Britain. He was 
suspicious of the reports that such an alliance might be sade, and 
he implied that they might be mere vices civeiláted by the great 
private interests involved in annexation--a reference to land 
speculators, creditors of the Texas. Republic, and ambitious poli- 
ticiana who sought popularity by advocating annexation. Whatever 
2 few leading citizens of Texas might want, the Magician refused 
to believe that the 888810 of the Republic wanted an alliance with 
Britain, or that Britain would be foolish enough to try to aake 
Texas into a British colony. 

Thus far Van Buren had taken a fira stand against 
immediate annexation. He next suggested that this stand was not 
irrevocable; just as he had done in 1837, he closed the door to 
Texas but he did not lock it. If Britain did attempt to control 
Texas, he said, the United States would be fully justified in 
conquering the area in self defence. Furthermore, changes in the 
relations between Texas and Mexico might justify annexation without 


Mexico's consent-~but Van Buren did not specify what possible 


changes he had ia aind. 


Even in raising the hope of future annexation, Van 
Buren was cautious. In case these unspecified changes in Texan- 
Mexican relations took place, he did not promise that he would 
seek to annex Texas, but only that he would act in a manner calcu- 
lated to produce a good result! In any case, he would not be 
influenced by sectional feelings, and he offered his past conduct 
as proof of his lack of such bias. He further observed that it 
was impossible to say in advance how he would deal with a matter 
involving other nations, because their conduct would influence . 
his. 

The Magician was not content to end on such a myster- 
ious note. He suggested, in closing, that Mexico might persist so 
stubbornly in its futile efforts to reconquer Texas that a majority 
of the American people would decide to annex the Republic regard- 
less of consequences. In that case, Van Buren pledged, he would 
obey the will of the people as expressed by Congress after a full 

urge gien of the subject; and, he observed, such a discussion was 
already taking place. Finally, Van Buren renitked that his opin- 
ions á the subject of annexation aight cost hia votes. If so, 
too bad; but he could not "cast a shade over the notives of ay 
past life" by changing or concealing his views on a great national 
question for the sake of partisan advantage. 9 

Most of this long reply to Hammet was clear enough, 
and parts of it were boldly statesmanlike, but taken as a whole 
it was so equivocal as to justify the sneer of one annexationist 


at its “unmanly prolixity and timidity." The same critic called 
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it am “anti-Texas letter," and most Democrats who read it -- and 
gany others who did not read it--concluded that the Magician 
opposed annexation.2? But interpretations differed. Blair, of 
the Globe, and sia thay Democrats friendly both to annexation 
and to Van Buren, understood him to mean that he opposed annexa- 
tion by means of the treaty which ‘ler was negotiating, but would 
annex Texas himself after he had been elected President if the 


21 


people really wanted him to do so. And sone ardent opponents of 


annexation damned Van Buren for having sold out to the south. ?? 
+ + * 

To have written such an equivocal stateseat wae a 
grave error from which Van Buren's usually sound judgment had not 
protected him because of his personal situation, his emotional 
response to the issue and the men who had raised it, and his fear 
of the sectional dispute over slavery which was involved in the 
question of annexation. 

The Magician had been used to being in the aidst of 
his fellow politicians, sensing their moods, keenly deducing their 
motives, and deriving self confidence from his knowledge of them 
and the constantly renewed evidence that he could usually predict 
and therefore make allowances for their conduct. But since March, 
1841, he had been out of touch with politicians other than his 
close associates. Trips to Albany and to Saratoga Springs and his 
excursion through the South and West in 1842 had been poor substi- 
tutes for the constant involvement in active politics which had 
been his practice before his retirement from the Presidency. Such 


isolation would frustrate any public man, but especially Van Buren. 
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To employ his characteristic political technique--not initiating 
or trying to control the movements of others, but so setting his 
own course that others, acting on their own impulses and on their 
predictable responses to his conduct, would push him toward his 
goal--he had to be in the center of activity. Cut off as he was 
at Lindenwald, he was unable to function in his usual way and 
therefore less confident of himself. l 

While he was out of touch with men, Van Buren was 
compelled to deal with issues, and with issues which had been 
raised by men who were unfriendly to him. Van Buren habitually 
thought of political issues as weapons to use against his eneales 
or as traps which they had laid for him, Because the Tyler Admin- 
istration, his encalat had originated the current annexation 
movegent, and because John C. Calhoun, another enemy, had just 
taken charge of the negotiations with Texas, Van Buren was sus- 
picious of annexation and especially of the treaty--which he had 
not seen and the full contents of which he had been unable to 
learn. 

Van Buren also distrusted those Democrats, some of 
thea formerly his friends, who were agitating for annexation, The 
treaty was certain to divide the party and to be unpopular in New 
England, New Tork, and Chico, where Van Buren was strongest. If he 
opposed: it, he would weaken bisposition as leader of the Demo- 
cratic party nationally; if he favored it, he would reduce the 
strength of his faction in the Northeast on which bis national 
position depended. Consequently, the Magician suspected those 


whose agitation of the subject had forced hia to: take a stand on 
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it of harboring a desire to injure him, and his suspicion of their 
motives increased his inclination to oppose the measure they advo- 
cated. 23 

Van Buren also hesitated to endorse annexation because 
of the existence of slavery in Texas, which caused many Northerners 
to oppose the aeasure. Silas Wright, expressing Van Buren's own 
thoughts on the matter, had warned a Virginia politician early in 
April that "the Tariff and the [Gag] Rule of the House had imposed 
load enough upon us, of that sectional character, fox one contest 
» » ." He feared that the Texas question, if added to the others, 
"would prove to be not the pea {sic} but the millstone, which would 
sink the camel rather than simply break his back." Annexation was 


an issue which had two sides, he warned, and on the one as easily 


as on the other, "passion might be made to take the place of reason 


and judgment and even patriotisa 24 


For these reasons the Magician might have flatly 
rejected annexation, but he did not dare to do so because it was 
too popular in the South and West. So he had sought some means 
of holding two opinions~<one for, the other against--and had found 
it in Haanet's reference to annexing Texas “immediately.” Van 
Buren opposed immediate annexation in his reply to Hammet, but was 
careful to leave himself free to approve the measure at sone 
future time; he eax hinted: strongly that he would approve it, and 
soon, 

In making a distinction between the treaty which 
Tyler and Calhoun were waking with Texas and annexation as a hypo- 


thetical future proposition, Van Buren was not merely quibbling. 


Nor did he have any evidence of British 


efforts. to , control Texas, which. was. the ‘professed. reason for: ERED 
ianediate annexation. These considerations had inspired the anton. 
which sone friend--possibly Benjamin F. Butler or Azariah C. 
Flagg--had given Van Buren and which Martin, Jr., had written down 
for his father's use. Make a short answer,” this adviser said, 
and say that while you do not know whether or not the British are 
trying to control Texas, the United States should exercise "a aost 
jealous vigilance" against such a danger and that, rather than let 
Texas become a British dependency or colony, you would in a l 
co[nstitu] tional and proper manner, . . . bring her into the 


Union. n25 


Yan Buren made use of this suggestion, but did not 

follow it strictly--especially not the part about the length of 
his reply. He preferred to complicate the issue even more than 
his adviser had proposed to do, and leave biaselr uncousitted as 


to his future course if this or that hypothetical event should 


take. place.. 15 
AS Vin Buren was so careful not only because he feared 
how northern y üld react, to his reply to Hammet, but also 
„ he: he effect, in the North of the interpretations 
which: ‘aight be placed on his reply by bis annexationist friends 

in the Sc than let Great Britain control Texas, many 
Northerners would press their objections to ada tt ing another 


But Van Buren still dad to de 


slave st. 2 
qualified or conditional approval of 


ness of his southern friends to 


prove to theix constituents that he was. a northern aan with 
southern principles. If bis reply to Hammet could possibly be 
represented as approving immediate annexation by means of the 
treaty which was being negotiated by the Tyler Adainistration, 
it would be so interpreted in the South, and his enenies in the 
‘North would thus be strengthened at his expense. 

Van Buren bad already been eabarrassed by the willing- 
ness of Thomas Ritchie to conduct Virginia politics as though Van 
Buren's popularity in other states was of no consequences. By 
publishing Van Buren's private letter on the tariff, which the 
northern Whig press had delightedly and extensively reprinted, 
the Virginia editor had seriously embarrassed the Magician 2 
More recently, Ritchie had come very close to repeating the 
mistake, by making a reference, which fortunately escaped the 
notice of the Whigs, to another of Van Buren's confidential 
letters. 28 van Buren's fear of the interpretations which might 
be placed on his reply to Hammet, and of the publicity which 
those interpretations might be given, by such foolish friends as 
Thomas Ritchie, was, therefore, justified. 

But in this case Van Buren was too cautious. By 
trying to protect himself against his southern supporters at the 
same time that he tried to satisfy them without too much antago- 
nizing his northern supporters, he left niaself at the mercy of 
hia enemies., His reply to Hammet was so vague and contradictory 
as to enable them either to denounce his non-comaittallisa or to 
give his letter whatever interpretation would be nost unpopular 


in any particular locality. 


* : * a 


The tiaing of the publication of Van Buren's reply 
to Hamaet greatly increased the opposition to it. The let ter- 
writing campaign of the Cass men, to prove the Magician's unpopu- 
larity, had been under way for many 8 and had begun to frigh- 
ten some Democratic Congressmen. And early in April the Democrats 
had lost the state election in Connecticut and the town and city 
elections in New York, which had provoked a new cry that Van Buren 
could not win.” What was more, the McKay bill to reduce the 
taxiff stili had not been brought to a vote in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. The Democratic leaders had been trying all during the 
week before the publication of the reply to get the bill out of 
the Committee of the Whole, but they had been thwarted by the 
opposition of some northern Democrats and by the absence of sone 
Southerners. The sectional dispute over the tariff had been 
further complicated, and embittered, by the refusal of a bloc of 
Westerners to vote for the McKay. bill unless a rivers and harbors 
appropriations bill passed first. With the national convention 
only a month away, fear of defeat in the presidential election 
because of the tariff issue was rising in all sections of the 
party. 20 And it was just such fear which caused many southern 
and western Democrats to be so insistent on annexation and so 
many of their northern colleagues to be so set against it. 

What was more, a public letter by Henry Clay flatly 
opposing annexation appeared in the National Intelligencer on the 
morning of the day, April 27, 1844, that Van Buren's reply to 


Hammet was printed in the late night edition of the Washington 
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Globe. While Democrats at Washington were Jubi lat ing over the 
effect which Clay's letter would have in the South and West, Van 
Buren's letter to Hanset appeared, turning their joy into shock . 
and despair. As the mails carried first the one piece of news 
and then the other over the country, Democrats elsewhere experi- 
enced the same sudden succession of elation and disappointment. 
In Nashville, Tennessee, for example, annexationist Deaocrats had 
just held a pro-Texas meeting when copies of the reply to Hammet 
arrived. The next day, while some of the local Denccratic leaders 
rushed off to the Hermitage to consult with ex-President Jackson, 
the rest stayed in hiding to avoid the anxious questions of the 
rank and f11 6. N 

The response in Washington was hysterical. The 
Calhoun men, the friends of President Tyler, and those who had 
been active in the Cass and Johnson campaigns all agreed that Van 
Buren could not possibly be elected because of his opposition to 
annexation. Soon they were talking about a letter to the Magician, 
demanding his withdrawal from the race, which sixty or more Con- 
gressmen were supposed to have signed. Van Buren's friends were 
also excited, She voiced angry threats against the annexation- 
ists; others were so frightened by the clamor against him that 
they advised hin to give up at once. 2 , 

The dispute among the Democrats at Washington was 
goon further embittered by another unhappy coincidence. Secretary 
of State Calhoun, while coapleting the treaty with Texas, had 
exchanged letters with the British Minister to the United States, 


Richard Pakenham, about the alleged effort of Great Britain to 
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abolitionize Texas and about slavery in general. In his last 
letter to Pakenhan, Calhoun undertook to prove that slavery was 
a blessing to both races, and he further argued that the annexa- 
tion of Texas was a positive duty of the United States because 
emancipation in Texas would endanger slavery in the South which, 
under the Constitution, the federal government was obligated to 
defend. This letter was among the documents submitted to the 
Se the Treaty of Annexation. Senator Benjamin Tappan 
of Ohio, an anti-slavery, pro-Van Buren Democrat, violated the 
rule of secrecy of the Senate and gave copies of the treaty and 


attached correspondence, including Calhoun's letter to Pakenham, 


to the New York Evening Post. They were published by the Post 
l on April 27, the sane day that the reply to Hammet was printed 
by the Globe. ?? 

In response to Calhoun's letter to Pakenham, Senator 
Thomas Hart Benton, Van Buren's excitable friend from Missouri, 
added his own to the growing list of controversial publications, 
In the Globe, Benton freely indulged his longstanding hatred of 
Calhoun. He claimed that Texas had originally been part of the 
Louisiana Purchase and that Calhoun, as a member of President 
James Monroe's Cabinet, had participated in the cession of Texas 
to Spain in the boundary treaty of 1819. He also lapliee that 
Calhoun's motives for injecting the slavery issue into the contro- 
versy were treasonous. In conversation, Benton was equally 
unrestrained, violently denouncing Calhoun, Tyler, and other 
annexationists and charging them with plotting to profit fron 


Texan bonds and lands, to thwart the popular will in regard to 
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the Presidency, and to disrupt the Union 


Other Democrats took up the quarrel. Senator Willian 
Allen of Ohio, another Van Burenite and the "No. 1 roarer® in the 
Senate in the opinion of one of his colleagues, vas even more 
offensive and aggressive than Benton, and the Globe declared 
editorial war upon the Spectator, a Calhoun paper. Barly in May 
the Democratic Congressmen from Ohio published a denunciation of 
"the concerted effort" to undermine Van Buren's popularity. The 
Indiana delegation replied, admitting that there had been efforts 
to prevent the Magician's renomination but denying that thay were 
either improper or concerted, 2S 

While these exchanges and accusations embittered the 
two factions of the party, the Whigs won the legislative lection 
in Virginia. Panicking, Thomas Ritchie and his friends at Richmond 
called an emergency meeting of the Shockoe Hill Democratic Associ- 
ation, the local party organization, and resolved that the Virginia 
delegates to the national convention should be freed of their 
instructions to vote for Van Buren. on the 6th of May, Senator 
Wright sadly wrote Van Buren from Washington that “the state of 
things here is as bad as it can be.“ 30 The bandwagon had cone to 
a full halt, and many annexationist Democrats were jumping off. 

* æ * 

Yet nor an Democrats wbo favored annexation accepted 

the prevailing interpretation öf the reply to Hammet or the con- 


clusion that the party aust not nominate Van Buren. Robert Arm- 


strong, who had long been a Democratic leader in Tennessee, argued 


‘that the Magician was “on the whole . > hearer to us où the 
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Texan question than any [other] northern man e e . He could not 
understand why southern Democrats could not support Van Buren as 
willingly as southern Whigs were supporting Henry Clay, who had 
been unequivocal in his opposition to annexation. Congressman 
Cave Johnson of 1 insisted on distinqisbing, as Van Buren 
had, between annexation and the Treaty: "the Treaty is dead, “ he 
argued, "but annexation as soon as practicable and Van upon the 
principles of his letter, the best man to secure it... [are] 
the true principles for our state. . J. F. H. Claiborne of 
Mississippi insisted that Van Buren was "the real annexation 
candidate." In Springfield, Illinois, William Lee D. Ewing, the 
chairman of the Democratic state convention of January, 1643, 
favored annexation but did not assail or desert Van Buren. Instead 
he and other pro-Texas Democrats won converts from among the pro- 
Texas Whigs by arguing that Van Buren favored annexation if the 
people wanted it, while Clay was unalterably opposed to it.37 

Such responses to Van Buren's reply to Hammet were 
exceptional, but that they were made, and made by experienced and 
responsible leaders of the party, showed that the angry ans 0 
of most annexationist Democrats was not entirely due to the defic- 
iencies of the reply. They read it--if they read it at all--with 
a predisposition to find fault with its author unless he boldly 
and unconditionally advocated immediate annexation. 

Wright and other faithful friends of Van Buren attri- 
buted this predicposition to some great conspiracy against Van 
piven, or the unity of the Democratic party, or the will of the 


people, or the existence of the Union, or all of them at once. 
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the victory of Van Buren's friends at the House caucus in Decesber, 
which had caused some Democrats in Congress to feel that the tariff 
and petition questions could not safely be compromised, and which 
had wade Yan Buren himself afraid to speak out on any issue, 
including annexation, until he was forced to do 30. Democrats had 
long feared that thelr party would be defeated or disrupted or 
both; fear of defeat had finally proved stronger than fear of 
disruption, not because the latter danger had lessened-~indeed, 

the angry dispute over the reply to Hammet proved that it was 
greater than ever--but because Democrats could no longer bear the 
frustration of being caught in such a dilemma and because the 
unlucky Magician had disappointed their unwarranted hope that, by 
some feat of political prestidigitation, he would save them from 


beth dangers at once. 
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CHAPTER VIII 
THE RE-ORGANIZATION OF THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY 


"Qur delegation will be firm and 
do everything wa can to stay the 
torrent. But Texas has done the 
business. . . « the present 
prospect for New York and the 
party is daaned bad," 

John T. Hudson of New York 


May 27, 1844} 


At the caucus of the Democratic aeabers of the House 
in December, 1843, they had shown their desire to unite, not for 
the benefit of Van Buren or any other presidential candidate, but 
for their own benefit as individuals and as a party. Democrats 
had thus begun the process of re-organization of their party. 
Under the leadership of Andres 8 it bad been little aore 
tham the electioneering organization of a popular President. For 
several years after his retiremant, in the absence of any leader 
capable of taking his place, the party had been held together 
around its platform by the pressure of the opposition, and when 
that opposition had weakened, the party had seemed about to disin- 
tegrate., But instead of disintegrating the party had survived, 
not because it had found a new leader like Jackson, but because 
ita politician-members had demonstrated a general desire that it 
be preserved--a desire for union, arising not so auch from senti- 
wenta of loyalty to the party ox deep comuituent to its platforn 
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as from considerations of necessity and expediency very auch like 
those which had dictated the original 8 of the Aserican 
Unica. 

But the American Democracy was auch gore truly 
federal in its organization that the United States of America. 
Bach state component of the party could win even as the party as 
a whole lost, and it could win control of extensive powers and 
patronage if it captured a state government. Such a party, if it 
was to surviva, 1 a leadership able and willing to moderate, 
to balance, and to conciliate its component elements. And some 
Democrats, both Northerners and Southerners, had, by their uncom- 
promising sectionalism on the tariff and annexation issues, made 
that sort of leadership especially necessary to the Democratic 
party in 1844, 

Martin Van Buren had not supplied such leadership; 
and 50, as the Democratic national convention of May, 1844, 
approached, both his presidential candidacy and the continued 
existence of the party were in jeopardy. 

* * æ 

Swept along by their anger at Van Buren, many annex- 
ationist Democrats publicly committed themselves, during the aonth 
after the publication of his reply to Hammet, against his renoni- 
nation. More precisely, they committed tbeaselves to insist on 
annexation and to choose their presidential candidate accordingly.* 
Instead of forming the party around a candidate, as the Federalist 
party had been formed around George Washington, the Republican 


party around Thonas Jefferson, and the Democratic party around 
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ee Jackson, these annexationist Democrats were insisting that 
their party be re-organized around a measure and that its presi- 
dential nominee be an advocate of that measure. 

So to insist was a very human response to their situ- 
ation, but it was quite unrealistic. A majority of the delegates 
to the Democratic national convention had been instructed by their 
state conventions to vote for Van Buren, and there was not tine 
for new instructions to be obtained. If delegates violated their 
instructions the convention sould be discredited and probably 
disrupted. If they obeyed them, Van Buren would be nominated on 
the first ballot. . 

The first plan of the annexationists to solve this 
problem was to force the Magician to withdraw his own name from 
the convention by bombarding him with evidences of his unpopu- 
larity, as they had unsuccessfully attempted to do before: In 
response to their renewed efforts, Van Buren again showed that he 
understood how, by playing the role of political martyr, he might 
strengthen his own position. He rebuked those who urged hia to 
betray his duty to the Democratic Cause; he added that, becaüss 
be did not seek the nomination and would accept it only out of a 
sense of obligation to the party, he would not be aortified if he 
failed to get it. The Magician was not going to be frightened 
into surrender by threats of humiliation. 

The annexationists therefore decided to insist upon 
the adoption of a two-thirds rule at the national convention. In 
1832, when the party's first national convention had nominated 


Van Buren to the Vice Presidency, and in 1835, when the second 
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national e noainated his to the Presidency, his managers 
had proposed that a two-thirds majority be required. They had done 
so to refute charges that he was not really the choice of the 
party. Now his eneaies insisted that these precedents be followed. 
If they were followed, Van Buren almost certainly could not be 
nominated; if they were not followed, the annexationists warned, 
the convention would break up. Their threat was ominous because a 
convention of the supporters of President Tyler would be meeting 

in Baltimore at the iiie time as the Democrats and it would be easy 
for seceders from the Democratic meeting to join the Tylerites. in 
establishing a pro-Texas third party. 

But even if they succeeded in adopting the two-thirds 
rule and thus defeated Van Buren, the annexationists would stili 
face serious probleas. To begin with, they were not agreed on an 
alternative candidate. While many of them were willing to support 
any annexationist, others were determined to turn the reaction 
against Van Buren to the benefit of their respective favorites. 
Lewis Cass, James Buchanan, Richard M. Johnson, and Senator Levi 
M. Woodbury of New Hampshire had all endorsed annexation, and 
President Tyler and Secretary of State Calhoun ware, of course, 
closely associated with the measure.” Buchanan would not renew 
his Candidacy while Yan Buren remained in the race, and Calhoun 
persisted in refusing to have anything to do with the Democratic 
convention; but their supporters, like those of the other annexa- 
tionist candidates, were determined that they should be noainatea,® 
Still other annexationists were talking of Commodore Robert Stew- 


art, whose name had scarcely been mentioned since 1841.7 
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Furtheraore, even if the annexationists agreed on a 
single candidate, the Van Buren Ben would have strength @nough-- 
and might be angry enough--to prevent any Texas candidate from 
getting a two-thirds aajori ty. 5 There was no assurrance,. there- 
fore, that concentration of the annexationist support on a single 
candidate would prevent a deadlock if the two-thirds rule was 
adopted. 

The annexationists might avoid giving the Van Suren 
nen the power to prevent a nomination by driving then out of the 
party, but the result would then probably be the defeat of the 
Denocratic nominee in the election. If they left the party thea- 
selves the annexationists would be just as bad off. In their anger 
at the Magician's reply to Hamamet, the immediate annexationists 
were taking a position which threatened not only Van Buren, but 
also themselves, and above all tha unity and success of the party. 

. * « 

Some of Van Buren's friends were ready to take a siai- 
lar position: they were determined not to yield an inch on the 
Texas question. A few of thea felt that way because of their 
opposition to slavery.” Many others, regardless of their personal 
feelings, believed that any retreat froma the stand Van Buren had 
taken in his reply to Hammet would defeat thea in their state 
elections. The Treaty of Annexation, warned Silas Wright, had been 
“made upon a record™--he referred to Calhoun's letter to Pakenham 
--"which 13 sure to destroy any man from a free state who will go 
for it..." Henry Simpson of Philadelphia believed that any 


other course than that taken by the Magician would have lost New 
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York and Pennsylvania. A. C. Flagg of New York said that for the 
party to abandon Van Buren because of his opposition to annexation 
“would be suicidal and give the entire North to Mr. Clay.“ In 
preparing the reply, Van Buren had gone as far in conciliating the 
annexationists as he dared, and many of his friends agreed that 
“iy further concession to thea would be disastrous, 0 

Even if they had felt able to make further concessions 
safely, some of Van Burents friends would have been reluctant to do 
so because of their anger at the annexationists, especially in the 
South. If Thomas Ritchie and other southern Democrats were deter- 
mined to separate from those who have acted with them for the last 
thirty years," growled Flagg, “ .. . on theix heads must rest the 
responsibility of nominating a third candidate and defeating the 
Democratic party . . ." Senator Wright, though seeking to draft a 
platform plank on annexation which would placate the annexationists, 
shared Flagg's feelings of resentment. *. 1 cannot advise 
[vou] to throw away tha Nor th to offer a doubtful conciliation to 
the South, “ he told Benjamin F. Butler. He had been trying to do 
that on the anti-slavery petition and tariff questions all winter, 
he added, “and the return is so ungrateful that, on this new issue, 
I am looking at home some and not South at alli wt 

A few of the Van Buren sen did propose to withdraw 
him from the presidential race and turn to Cass, Stewart, or, best 
of all, Silas ur icht. 12 But such leaders of the faction as Wright 
and Flagg bluntly and unequivocally rejected such suggestions. 
Flagg felt that "no earthly consideration“ should induce Wright 


to accept the nomination if Van Buren was rejected; and the 
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Magician's faithful friend agreed. If Van Buren was not nominated, 
Wright said, “our party ia diszenbered, disbanded, and defeated.” 
To abandon Van Buren, he added, would be “to abandon principle and 
honor and character, and to throw off the beart and soul, and bone 
and sinew of the party, and to surrender to rotten rogues, under 
whom victory would be our worst dereat. 13 Van Buren hinself 
wanted Wright to be ready to serve as a substitute candidate, but 


the Senator was adamant, “ 


Wright and most of the other Van Buren 

men were as determined to base the party on his candidacy as the 

annexationists were to re-organize it around their favorite measure. 
* * + 

While a rew of the Magician's friends were so opposed 
to slavery or 30 angry at the southern wing of the party as to 
welcome its disruption, and while aost of thea were unwilling 
either to give up Van Buren or to repudiate any part of his reply 
to Hamset in order to prevent the disriptton of tbe party, many of 
them did look for some way to counteract the bad effect of the 
reply and thus re-unify the party behind the Magician. During the 
month between the publication of the reply and the meeting of the 
national convention they considered a number of plans of action 
which, by reducing the opposition to van Buren, aight save both 
him and the party. 

One such plan, particularly favored by Van Buren's 
friends in the West, was that he take a strong stand on the Oregon 
question, Among British-hating and land-hungry Westerners, the 
demand for "all of Oregon” was as popular as the proposed annexa- 


tion of Texas, and some of Van Buren's friends were already trying 
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either to link the two measures or else to gaploy Oregon as an 
antidote to tha Texas fever. wither tactic would help the 
Magician in the West, provided he took a strong stand for Oregon. 
The Central Democratic Club of Indianapolis pointed 
the way in resolutions which they adopted on May 11. They 
hagad that Secretary of State Calboun's offer to divide Oregon 
with Britain was an attempt "to purchase [Britain's] silence in 
regard to the annexation of Texas as a Slave Territory,” which 
was a "scheme of infaay." The Democrats of Columbus, Ohio, took 
up the theme at a meeting on May 18, when they denounced Souther- 
ners for "running mad... for new possessions" while Oregon, 
which they said was indisputably American territory, was defiled 
by British occupation, 16 
The Oregon aovenent had been gathering somentum for 
months and Van Buren had, in October, 1843, responded to a request 
for his opinion a the matter. He had affirmed the American claim 
to Oregon but had not used language inconsistent with the division 
of the country between the United States and Britain, nor had he 
proposed that the treaty of joint occupation be revoked, as many 
enthusiasts for Oregon were demanding. Instead he had referred 
to dis conduct, while President, in regard to the boundary dispute 
between Maine and Canada, as evidence of the manner in which he 
could be expected to deal with similar probleas in the future.27 
Since Van Buren’s chief goal in the Maine dispute had been to 
avoid wax, this statement was not satisfactory to Westerners, 
especially after the publication of the reply to Hammet. Unless 


Van Buren was willing to change his position, his friends could 
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l 85 very well use the Oregon issue to save hin, either by offering 
the annexationists a sectional deal or by using the heat of the 
Oregon agitation to start a fire in the rear of the annexationists 
in the West. 

So, on April 30, A. C. Dodge, the son of the Delegate 
to Congress from Wisconsin Territory, addressed a new series of 
questions about Oregon to the Magician. Dodge explained that he 
did so “solely with the view of eliciting such a reply as will tend 
to advance your interests both for nomination and election 4 
But van Buren would not seize the opportunity. After considering 
Dodge's questionnaire for two weeks, he asked Senator Wright to 
convey to Dodge his refusal to reply. He added that, if he must 
be questioned about Oregon, the inquiry should be so worded that 
he would not have to vatër to any particular method of settling 
the dispute which had been introduced as a bill in Congress or 
which might be adopted in negotiations with Great Britain. 29 He 
was no more willing to advocate a policy which aight bring war 
with Great Britain--which was, of course, just the sort of policy 
which Dodge hoped he would endorse--than he had been to advocate 
annexation of Texas while it was at war with Mexico. 

William H. Haywood, the newly elected Senator rea 
North Carolina, and Roses Dawson, an old Jacksonian Democrat froa 
Cincinnati, Ohio, proposed another approach to Van Buren's prob- 
lem: they wanted him to restore his popularity by writing a new 
letter about Texas! And each of them had thought of a way of 
justifying what would otherwise seem a retraction of the Magician's 


previously announced position on the subject. Dawson thought Van 
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ght base his new letter on the fact that a previously 


Buren 21 


existing armistice between Mexico and Texas had been suspended, 

or on new information he had received of British designs on Texas. 
Haywood’ s reasoning was more elaborate; the documents connected 
witb the Treaty of Annexation, which had been published by the 
New York Evening Post, showed, he argued, that the Tyler Adainis- 
tration had seduced Texas into a dangerous position relative to 
Mexico, on the assurrance of annexation; by confirming Calhoun's 
appointment as Secretary of State the Senate had made itself a 
party to the commitment to Texas; to reject the Treaty would, 
therefore, be to break faith with Texas. Haywood adaitted that 

be himself was not convinced by this line of reasoning, but he 
hoped Van Buren might make something out of it. Van Buren was not 
convinced either. Both Dawson and Haywood had referred to infor- 
mation derived from the documents published by the Post, which 
documents included Calhoun'a letter to Pakenhas. 20 And that letter 
based annexation on the duty of the federal government to preserve 
slavery. 

Wiser counselors realized that there was plenty of 
room, within tbe limits of the position taken by Van Buren in his 
reply to Hammet, to make some accomodation with the annexationists. 
That was one reason why the Van Buren men had interpreted the 
criticism of the reply as evidence of a conspiracy against Van 
Buren. Some southern and western Democrats had already endorsed 
the Magician's position--after giving it an interpretation consis- 
tent with their own views--and his friends hoped that others could 


be persuaded to do so. Once Van Buren was nominated, Samuel J. 
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Tiiden of New York believed, annexationist Deaocrats would re-xead 
the reply to Hammet “and read it a great ‘deal more favorably to 
their side of the question than before--and, putting the best view 
of it before the people, will take a stand upon its grounds. "?} 
But Van Buren could not be nominated if the two-thirds rule was 
adopted, so the problem was to get the annexationists to re-read 
the reply at once, before the convention met. 

Some of the Magician's associates relied upon Andrew 
Jackson to render the reply palatable to the annexationists. They 
depended on his friendship to Van Buren and his great influence 
over the advocates of immediate annexation. Jackson's own letter 
on the subject was more than year old when it was published, and 
had been written in ignorance of Van Buren's views and without 
reference to the Treaty which was before the Senate. Perhaps 
he would make a new statement, in some way upholding the Magician. 

Benjamin F. Butler had visited Jackson in the latter 
part of April, just before the reply was published, and had dis- 
cussed the subject with hin, presenting arguments against imed- 
iate annexation very similar to those in the reply. Butler had 
particularly emphasized the importance of obtaining the consent 
of Mexico before annexing Texas, and Jackson had agreed, saying 
that Mexico's consent could be bad. Butler therefore believed 
that Jackson would endorse Van Buren's statement as setting forth 
the only honorable and practical way to get Texas into the Union. 
Wright, too, was optimistic that the ex-President would once more 
lend his popularity and prestige to Van Buren's cause, ** 


They were disappointed. In a public letter written 
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may 13 in answer to many inquiries he had received on the subject, 
jackson said that he had not changed his sind about the necessity 
of innediate annexation; it was, he asserted, "a fact“ that if 
Texas was not “speedily admitted" to the Union it would make an 
alliance with Britain or France which would be “highly injurious 
and probably hostile" to the United States. He added that no 
difference of opinion could weaken his great regard for Van Burents 
character, but he concluded by suggesting that the Magician had 
prepared his reply to Haanet without considering the recently 


a Jackson had 


disclosed danger of foreign influence in Texas. 
failed to save Van Buren and the party from the divisive effect 
of the Texas issue. 
* 1 * 

There was nothing left for Van Buren and his friends 
to do but to prepare for the worst at the national convention. 
The Magician chose Butler as his manager in the convention at 
Baltimore while Wright, at Washington, remained in overall charge 
of the campaign. Wright's plan was to oppose adoption of the two- 
thirds rule, for he knew that Van Buren could not get that many 
votes and he believed that the rule was proposed for the sole 
purpose of breaking up the convention. To defeat the rule it was 
essential that the Magician's forces control the organization of 
the convention, and the key step in the process of organization 
was the selection of the temporary chairman, so Wright advised 
Butler to handpick a temporary chairman in advance. the Senator 
further advised that the 9 chairman by provided beforehand 


with the names of the rules comnittee--friendly.delegations could 


choose tbeir own members, but reliable men would bave to be found 


in as pany Of the unfriendly delegations as possible. Even with 
the rules committee packed, it was essential that the permanent 
chairman be opposed to the two-thirds rule; Wright suggested 
congressman George C. Droagoole of Virginia for that post. When 
sober he was a master of parliamentary tactics 25 

If the two-thirds rule was defeated, Wright and his | 
advisers expected that at least some of the annexationists would 
bolt the convention and join with the friends of President Tyler-- 
who would be holding their own convention in Baltimore at the sane 
time as the Democrats--either in support of Tyler or Calhoun on 
a third, pro-Texas ticket. Such a secession from the Democratic 
party might defeat Van Buren, but he had almost no chance to be 
nominated if the two-thirds rule a adopted. Besides, if the rule 
was defeated, the annexationists would have to choose between 
supporting Van Buren or leaving the party to oppose him when he had 
a Clear majority of the votes in the convention, Wright did not 
believe that many of them would have the courage to boit under 
such circumstances. 20 

Wright did not tell Butler what to do if the two- 
thirds rule was adopted, but he did predict that a majority of 
the delegates would not dare to adjourn without making a nomina- 
tion, and that if any nomination was made, Van Buren had as good 
a chance as anyone to get it. And he repeatedly urged that the 
New York delegation stick to Van Buren even if he seemed to have 
no chance, until they could clearly see what the effect would be 


of withdrawing his nane. 2 
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To couplete their plans for the convention, Wright and 
sailer both drafted platform resolutions on Texas and Oregon. They 
still hoped to placate the annexationists on one hand, and to reduce 
the northern opposition to annexation, on the other hand, by con- 
necting it with a proposal for settlement of the Oregon question 2 

While Wright and Butler planned their strategy to 
nominate Van Buren, Cave Johnson of Tennessee and other van Buren 
men in Washington, believing that the two-thirds rule was certain 
to be adopted and that a deadlock would result, were developing a 
scheme to save the party by nominating Wright. Once it had been 
established that no candidate could get a two-thirds majority, the 
Van Buren men would invite the ste to agree on an alter- 
native to the Magician. They would not be able to do so--the 
friends of Calhoun and Buchanan would not accept Cass, and 30 on- 
and then, Johnson believed, it would be easy to get general agree~ 
ment on Wright, whose platform plank on Texas would satisfy the. 
annexationists.?? 

Wright himself was absolutely opposed to Johnson's 
plan. He was unwilling to gain by Van Buren's defeat, and he 
feared that even the mention of himself as a couproaise candidate 
would weaken the determination of the New York delegation to stand 
by the Magician. To prevent that, Wright gave to Judge John Fine, 
his personal friend and a wender of the New York delegation, a 
letter in which he unconditionally declined nomination and pro- 
fessed his own fall agreement with every word of Van Buren's reply 


to Hammet. And Wright made Fine promise to read this letter to 


the convention the moment Wright's name was mentioned. 
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Thus Wright burned the bridges of the Van Buren aen; 
he was ter ins that there should be no retreat. But the annex- 
ationists were equally deternined that the Magician should not be 
nominated. And so, as the delegates to the Deaocratic national 
convention gathered in Baltiaore, many of them wondered, and with 
good reason, whether any nomination would be aade--whether the 
pemocratic party would survive. 

l * * * 

The proceedings of the convention during its first two 
days, on Monday and Tuesday, May 27 and 28, deepened the fears of 
the anxious Democrats, especially the Van Buren men. Romulus M. 
Saunders of North Carolina, an annexationist, thwarted the plans 
of the Magician's friends to control the organization of the con- 
vention by calling it to order twenty minutes early and nominating 
Hendrick B. Wright, a Buchanan man from Pennsylvania, to be chair- 
man pro tempore. Uncertain how the Pennsylvania delegation would 
vote on the crucial two-thirds rule, the Yan Burenites decided not 
to oppose Wright's election. Fron that tiae on the annexationists 
controlled the convention and, after an excited debate which con- 
tinued into the morning of the second day, the two-thirds rule was 
adopted. The entire Tennessee delegation and aost of tha delegates 
from Massachusetts, who had not been instructed for Van Buren but 
had originally been friendly to him, and the delegations from Vir- 
ginia, Alabama, Mississippi, Letina: Illinois, and Arkansas, and 
sone delegates from Connecticut and Pennsylvania, whe had been 
instructed for Van Buren, voted for the rule and thus insured that 


he would not be vosinated on the first dal lor 2 Those delegates 
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ged by their instructions to vote for hin would be 


de were obli 
33 


a after the first ballot, to vote for someone else, 
ree; 


Tuesday afternoon the convention began trying to 
noninate a presidential candidate. On the first ballot one hun- 
dred and forty-six delegates--a clear majority but not two-thirds 
of the whole mumber--voted for the Magician, Thereafter his 
strength declined on each ballot. On the last of the Fay, the 
seventh, he received only ninety-nine votes. 

Then the indignation of the Van Buren sen exploded. 
An Ohio delegate offered a motion that, since the Magician had 
‘yeceived a majority on the first ballot, he be declared the nosi- 
nee. The chairman ruled the motion out of order. The Ghioan then 
‘appealed from the decision of the chair and, jumping onto a table, 
made an angry speech denouncing the conduct of Van Buren's enemies 
and threatening to walk out of the convention. Amidst great dis- 
order, Benjamin F. Butler, Van Buren's manager, called on the 
Ohioan to withdraw his appeal, but he persisted and his colleagues 
supported him. One of them pulled off his coat and offered to 
fight. Finally the chairman declared them out of order and the 
tumult, which had lasted more than an hour, was ended by adjourn- 
ment. 

It was the Magician's friends who had given vent to 
their feelings, but his opponents ware also excited and alarmed. 
If the bitter struggle continued in the morning, there was great 
danger that the convention would break up without making a noai- 
nation, And if the Van Buren zen did not walk out, there still 


might be no nomination: more than one-third of the delegates had 


: truly voted for hia through seven ballots; as long as they 
f. 4 i 

tinued to do 30, no other candidate could be nominated. So, as 
con 


the delegates went to eat their suppers, they were oppressed by the 
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fear that the convention might be able to nominate nobody. 


* + „ 

During the night, several of the anxious Democrats 
suddenly renenbered that a nobody was available to be nominated. 
Janes K. Polk of Tennessee, who was a candidate for the vice presi- 
dential nomination, was a nobody in the sense that he had not been 
involved in the bitter contest for the first place on the ticket; 
he had not wen directly participated in national politics since 
his election to the Governprship of Tennessee in 1639. From another 
point of view--and this, too, made him a desirable conprœaise can- 
didate--Polk was an everybody. He had been a loyal supporter of 
President Jackson in his war upon the Bank of the United States 
and of President Van Buren in his effort to establish the Indepen- 
dent Treasury, and he had sought the vice presidential nomination 
as a Van Buren man. On the other hand, Polk could be considered 
either a Southerner or a Westerner, through friends in Bast Tennes- 
see he had kept on good terms with Calhoun, he opposed protective 
tariffs, and he favored the immediate annexation of Texas. 

After Polk had been nominated to the Presidency, a 
number of Democrats claimed the honox of having launched his can- 
didacy. In fact, several of his friends had discussed the idea 
long before the convention met, Silas Wright had told Cave Johnson 
early in May that Polk would be the second choice of the Van Buren 


aen, and in mid-May Jackson had talked openly of Polk as a 


| 
, 
f 
| 


reger 
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eee. candidate. Realizing that in the confusion at Balti- 
1880 anything might happen, Polk himself had authorized the Tennes- 
see delegation to make an effort in his behalf and bad appointed 
Gideon J. Pillow to manage it.37 
Two delegates, one fron Pennsylvania and the other 
from Massachusetts, suggested Polk's nomination to Pillow just 
before the convention adjourned on Tuesday evening. Pillow was 
eager to take credit for the nomination after it had been made, but 
at this point he was cautious. The initiative, he said, ought to 
. pe taken by the North. Ira A. Eastman of New Hampshire also pro- 
posed Polk as a compromise candidate to Cave Johnson and Congress- 
man Benjamin G. Shields of Alabama late Tuesday night. By Mednes- 
day botnin the idea had begun to catch on, and in the first ballot 
that day, delegates froa New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, Alabama, and Louisiana gave Polk forty-four votes 
Meanwhile, the desperate Van Buren men had been con- 
sidering what to do. Butler learned on Tuesday night that Van 
Buren's strength of about one bundred delegates could not last 
much longer, and that the Kentucky delegation had decided to drop 
Colonel Johnson and vote for Cass on the first ballot Wednesday 
morning. Butler, who had not yet learned of the Polk movement, 
feared that some of the Magician's supporters might decide that 
Cass was certain to win and help to give him the required two-thirds 
majority. To prevent that, Butler planned to withdraw Van Buren 
and throw New York's thirty-six votes to Silas Wright. He talked 


to the Van Buren men from Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachu- 


setts, and Ohio, and they agreed to the proposal. At uidnight 
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157 gent to bed, but could not sleep because be knew of the 
gpconditional letter of declination which Wright had given to 
John Fine, who had promised to read it to the convention at the 
ire nent ion of Wright's nase. 

Barly in the morning Butler wrote to Wright, urging 
hin not to decline a presidential nomination until they could meet 
and confer; then he called a meeting of the New York delegates, 
read them a letter of withdrawal which Van Buren had entrusted to 
hin in case it was needed, and proposed Wright's nomination. All 
the delegates agreed except Fine, who had made a promise and agant 
to keep it. Consequently, the delegation advised Butler not to 
withdraw Van Buren. 

As the New Yorkers entered the convention, their 
friends from other states crowded around thea to learn their 
decision. When told the Magician was still in the race, some of 
them warned Butler that they could not hold their delegations in 
line such longer, Some of them mentioned Polk's name, and Butler 
encouraged them to vote for him, in preference to any other candi- 
date. Polk was a sound Democrat, Butler reasoned, with whom the 
Van Buren men "could make the old issues of Bank or no Bank, etc.;" 
furtbermore, his nomination would defeat the intrigues of “Tyler, 
Calhoun, Woodbury, Buchanan, Johnson, Stewart, and above all, as 
most likely otherwise to get the benefit of then, Lewis Cass." 

On the ensuing first ballot of the day, on which Polk got forty- 
four votes, Van Buren's tally held up fairly well, but the Rhode 
Island and Ohio leaders reported to Butler that they could control 


their delegations no longer. Butler advised them to vote for Polk, 


8 a ped the chairman to suspend the balloting while the 
t 


egation caucused.”? 


His request provoked an outcry against “New York dic- 


tion" and Butler withdrew it, but the convention dissolved into 
tå : 


rder anyway. Finally Samuel Young of New York got the floor 


diso: 
and began to denounce Van Buren's enemies in a bitter, divisive 


speech · First he claimed that bis state, far from trying to dic- 


bad. remained silent on the presidential question until the 


tate, 


fall of 1842, while sixteen other states were clamoring for Van 


gurenꝰ s renomination. Next he took up the subject of instructions 


¢o delegates, and asserted that if a representative of the people 


could not obey theix wishes, he was honor bound to resign and let 


them choose another. Then Young predicted that in a few months 
the Texas fever would die down and the failure of the convention 

to nominate Van Buren would be generally regretted. Nero fiddled 
while Rome burned, he added, “and probably the political Nero of 
this country is exulting over the flame he has raised." "Who is 
that Nero?" a delegate demanded to know, but Young ignored him and 
launched into a denunciation of the two-thirds rule. He concluded 
by moving that it be rescinded, but the chair held that another 
delegate's motion to proceed with the balloting had been made first, 
Young then flared up against the "trick" by which he had been 
deprived of the floor. While Young was delivering this diatribe, 
his colleagues decided to withdraw for a caucus, and as he followed 
them out a Georgian called on him again to say who was Nero, and 

8 bin of “meanly skulking out." When chided for his discour- 


tesy, the Georgia delegate defended his choice pf words and 
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es e be personally responsible for them to Young. 
The mood of the great majority of the delegates was 
expressed neither by Young nor by bis belligerent critic, however, 
put by Henry Hubbard of New Hampshire, who made a speech calling 
‘yor harmony and James K. Polk. General Benjamin C, Howard of 
“Maryland followed in the sane vein, as did Samuel Medary of Ohio, 
who linked the annexation of Texas to the acquisition of all of 
Oregon, and both seasures to Polk. 

At this point the Virginia delegation returned from 
2 caucus and announced that they would vote for Cass only once 
more and then, if he failed of nomination, they would switch to 
Polk. The balloting resumed, but after Massachusetts voted 
Virginia withdrew once more, and the convention relapsed into 
confusion, Colonel Johnson's manager called out over the hub-bub 
that, although Kentucky bad not voted for him on the previous 
ballot, Johnson was still a candidate. Bventually the chairaan 
called on Connecticut, which gave its votes to Polk, and then 
other states were called; but many of them were unprepared to 
vote. 

The return of the Virginians broke the tension. 
Willian H. Roane announced their votes for Polk and, while the 
delegates cheered, Hubbard invited hia up to the platform. Roane 
agread to coma, saying that the first thing he wanted to do vas 
to shake Hubbard's hand. He did so, across the chairaan who sat 
between them, while the delegates cheered even sore loudly and 


waved their handkerchiefs. Then Roane made a speech evlogizing 


Van Buren and explaining his state's decision--made with 
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wpleeding heart™--not to support hia for renomination. 
‘As Roane spoke the New York delegation returned to the 


1111. In their caucus they had decided to give up Van Buren, but 
N had not agreed on an alternative. They had however authorized 
Butler, in announcing Van Buren's withdrawal, to express his own 


preference for Polk. As they entered the hall, Roane spoke directly 
to them, and Butler responded with the announcement that Van Buren 
was withdrawn. He spoke at length, recounting his personal asso- 

` oiation with Van Buren; then he announced that he would vote for 
James K. Polk. When he finished, the chairman of the New York 
delegation reported that all but one of them would also vote for 
‘Polk. 

What followed was a stampede. After a series of 
"corrections" of previously announced votes for other candidates, 
of disputes over which state should be allowed to vote first, and 
of painful puns on Polk's name, the chairman announced that Polk 
had been nominated unanisously. Bven the vote of South Carolina, 
which was not represented in the convention, had been counted for 
Polk on the authority of Francis W. Pickens and Franklin H, Elaore, 
two of Calhoun's intimate associates, who were present as specta- 
tors. 

For more than a month the Democratic party had 
teetered on the brink of destruction. Only the night before, the 
protest of the Ohio dategates had reduced the Sonvēntion to com- 
plete disorder. Only minutes before, Samuel Young had given vent 


to the most rancorous feelings and had argued that the convention 


should disperse without making a nomination, while a Georgian had 
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peen ready to face Young in a duel. Yet the party had preserved 


itself. 

+ . 2 
It had, indeed, re- organized itself; at the conven- 
tion Democzats had completed the process of re-organization which 
nad been begun at the House caucus in December, and this time they 
had been fally conscious of what they were doing. They had decided, 
before they agreed on James K. Polk as their nominee, that they 
wanted to preserve their party more than they wanted the nomina- 
tion of any particular candidate. 

The Van Buren men had so decided when they had 
remained in the convention despite the adoption of the two-thirds 
rule. They remained, it is true, partly in order to prevent the 
nomination of any of Van Buren's rivals; but they were also influ- 
enced by the consideration that adoption of the rule, plausibly 
founded as it was on precedents, did not constitute reason enough 
fox disrupting the party in the opinion of the Democratic rank and 
file. By waiting to walk out of the convention until their oppon- 
ents gave them a better pretext, the New Yorkers recognized the 
strength of the desire for party unity among Democrats generally 
and especially in their own state. And in joining in Polk's 
nomination they did mot so much force a candidate of their own 
choice on their opponents, which is how they preferred to describe 
what they had done, as acquiesce in à decision which the conven- 
tion would have made whether they concurred in it or not. That 
is; the convention chose Polk and the New York Democrats chose to 


remain in the party. 2 
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Van Buren’s friends from other states, soae of hon 
pad been eager to turn to Polk even before Van Buren was with- 
dram, expressed the prevailing sood of the party even nore 
clearly. If Polk had not been available, some of them would have 
voted for Cass rather than see the party broken up. On Tuesday 
night, while Butler was conferring with some of their leaders 
about sticking to Van Buren or switching to Wright, others of their 
leaders were talking with Pillow, Johnson, and others about Polk. 
On Wednesday morning they had prodded the New Yorkers to withdraw 
Van Buren by Se warning that their delegations were getting 
out of hand, AS angry as some of them were at the immediate annex- 
ationists, and ii faithful as they were to Van Buren, they cared 
more for the preservation of the party--and of their own positions 
in it--than for the nomination of the Magician, just as they bad 
earlier in the campaign, a 

As for the annexationists, they had not insisted on 
the two-thirds rule to break up the party, as Van Buren and hia 
friends charged, but in order to get rid of Van Buren without 
breaking up the party. On 6 0 80 occasions during the debates in 
the convention over the rule, Robert J. Walker and other annexa- 
tionists bad denied the claims of tbe Van Buren men that no one 
could be nominated if the rule was adopted. They believed a con- 
promise candidate acceptable to all factions would be found. Most 
of them favored Cass, Buchanan, or Levi Woodbury--all nortbern 
men. In their eagerness to find an annexationist whom the Van 
Buren men would support, sone of them even suggested the aged 


ex-President Jackson!“ 
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Most of the Calhoun men shared in the desire to pre- 


serve the Democratic party. South Carolina sent no delegation to 
the convention, but that was so that they could support the noni- 
pee without losing face by consenting to the rejection of the 
district System by New York and other states. And the Calhoun men 
8 states than South Carolina were there. All of thea, 
furthexaore, had long since deaonstrated that they were more con- 
cerned about their positions in the party than about making Calhoun 
President. , 

As for their leader, Calhoun asserted early in May, 
and again while the convention was meeting, that it was not the 
Presidency but Texas which he cared most about. His aim, he said, 
was "to obtain union aaong the friends of annexation” because it 
was “the all absorbing question, stronger even than the presiden- 
tial, . . the most important question, both for the South and 
the Union, ever agitated since the adoption of the Cons ti tut ion. * 
He had expected to see the Democratic party re-organized as a 
Texas party--that is, a party in which Van Buren and his faction 
could find no place; but the acceptance of Polk by Van Buren was 
not, for Calhoun, an insuperable objection to Polk. Calhoun, like 
his friends, cheerfully supported Polk--and did so even while 
Tyler, a Texas candidate who was not acceptable to Van Buren, 
remained in the race.*> Calhoun preferred a party with the Van 
Buren men in it, which could win the election and annex Texas, to 
one without them which could do neither. 

Democrats of all factions shared the preference of 


Calhoun, as they showed when they nominated Silas Wright to the 
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vice Presidency. Butler suggested it to Walker, Roane, and other 


annexationists, and they adopted tba idea with enthusiasm. Walker 
made the nominating speech; Ralph I. Ingersoll of Connecticut and 
Roaulus . Saunders of North Carolina, who had been leading advo- 
cates of the two-thirds rule, seconded the nomination; and tbe 
convention responded with a repetition of the cheering, hadkerchief- 
waving, and unanimity with which they had chosen Polk. Butler's 
motives in suggesting the nomination, he said, were to make the 
ö convention acknowledge that it had wronged Van Buren and New York 
and to “secure the support of the entire Democracy of the North," 
especially of New vork. 40 

Wright declined the nomination, but not because he 
was. less concerned for party unity than Butler. vas. Rather, one 
of bis principal reasons for refusing the nouination--which de did 
as soon as he learned of it--was that it would not unite the party. 
He was just as opposed to annexation as Van Buren was, he pointed 
out to those who urged him to accept the nomination, and if he were 
on the ticket the ostensible reason for the rejection of Van Buren 
would be exposed as a sham. He was convinced that it was a sham, 
but, as long as the chief “conspirators” against Van Buren had not 
personally profited by their betrayal of him, Wright was willing, 
for tbe sake of party unity and victory, to help to conceal their 
crine. He and other New York Van Buren men professed coaplete 
e with the selection of George M. Dallas of Pennsylvania 


as his replacement on the ticket. 


* * * 


Wright also agreed with Butler that the Democratic 
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party should be aade to feel that it had wronged New York, but 


again differed with Butler as to the proper method of accoaplishing 


that object. Instead of allowing Democrats to salve their con- 
sciences by naking him Vice President, Wright preferred to leave 
thea in debt to New York. The Democrats of that state would be 
persuaded to vote for Polk "for their principles and their country," 
returning "good for evil, without the semblance of reward beyond 
the merit of the cause, and not because a coaprosise is tendered 
thea." With no New Yorker on the ticket, Wright further argued, 
it would be easier to carry the state for Polk "by exposing and 
denouncing the intrigues and the intriguers, and showing that 
[Polk ] had no part, in feeling or action, with them," and that Polk 
owed his nomination “to the votes of the delegates in the conven- 
tion who once were true“ to Van Buren, 2 Thus would Wright leave 
the debt unpaid, and enhance it with compounded interest, so that 
it would require a Presidency to pay it in 1848, instead of a 
vice Presidency. Thus also would Wright, even as he acted to 
unify the party and improve its chances for victory, seek to iden- 
tify Polk with his omn faction and thereby gain a greater share of 
the victory for thes. 

It was the 2nd of June when Wright expressed these 
views. Polk had not yet even learned of his nomination, but a 
contest had already begun which was a necessary concomitant of the 
new way in which the Democratic party was organized and of the 
manner in which Polk had received the nomination. Democrats had 
agreed to separate their internecine struggle for the control of 


the party from the selection of its presidential candidate. The 
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‘candidate having been selected anc the party temporarily preserved 
by its commitment to hia, the bitter contest which had threatened 
to break up the convention and destroy the party was at once 


zesuned in a new fors: as a contest for possession of Polk. 


"It is easy to ses that there is a 
new dynasty or a new reign com- 
mencing ... New York power is 
gone, and the governing power is 
suddenly in new hands. 
John M. Niles of Connecticut, 
February 24, 1845 


1 

The contest for control of James K. Polk, as candidate 
and then as President, continued for four years and culainated in 
tha temporary disruption of the Democratic party and its defeat in 
the election of 1848, despite which its organization--in the new 
form it had taken at the Baltimore convention of 1844 -was re-estab- 
lished and persisted through the 18 508.2 In that contest Martin 
Van Buren played a part, but not as a national leader of his party. 
And during the 1850's he merely looked on, froa his retirement at 
Lindenwald, without influence. Ha was, after his defeat in 1644, 
just what the Whigs had called him during the election of 1840: 
a used-up man. He had failed to adapt himself to the new politi- 
cal systen. 

+ * e 

Outside New York, Van Buren's influence declined 
rapidly after the Baltigore convention. George Bancroft of Massa- 
chusetts and Cave Johnson of Tennessee entered Polk's Cabinet and 


wedded their fortunes to his. Those of the old Crawford Radicals 
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in the South who had not already broken with the Magician soon 
drifted away from hia, especially after his friands in Xew York 
endorsed the Wilmot Proviso. Van Buren's supporters in Pennsyl- 
vania generally turned to the presidential candidacy of Vice Presi- 
dent George M. Dallas as their best hope for the future. Frank 
Blair, deprived of the congressional printing by the new adainis- 
tration, lived in semi-retirement near Washington, still loyal to 
van Buren but without power to aid hin. Thomas Hart Benton of 
Missouri was the Magician's only influential friead in Congress 
who was not a New Yorker; and Benton, fighting for his political 
life against opponents in Missouri, had to look after hinself first. 
Many others of Van Buren's old associates soon died or, like | 
Benton, were displaced by younger nen. 
Within his idae atate tbe Magician's power vanished not so 
quickly, but just as completely. During the campaign of 1844 he 
atill commanded the organization in New York and dictated the noai- 
nation of his friend Silas Wright to the governorship. Both Wright 
and John A. Dix, who entered the United States Senate in 1845, 


s Wright 


continued to consult Van Buren and to follow bis advice. 
suddenly died in August, 1847, however, and younger men, Including 
Van Buren'’a brilliant but unstable son Jotm, took over leadership 
of the faction. 

Many of these young Barnburners, as they were called, had 
begun their careers after Van Buren's entry into national politics. 
They were not closely acquainted with kis and were not, therefore, 


under his direct influence, Joha Van Buren was, of course, an 


exception in having intiaate knowledge of his father's ideas and 
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~ gesires; but be =y even less in sympathy with the Magician than 
the rest. John was the opposite of his father in teaperanent. 
ina his youth and young manhood he had repeatedly felt indigna- 
tion at Van Buren's enemies and at his father's apparent cala acqui- 
eacence in betrayal and defeat by them. He ached for revenge.” 

And so he would not serve, as he aight otherwise have done, as a 
means by which Van Buren could restrain the Barnburners. Instead 
John encouraged them to follow a course which led thea, hiaself, 

and bis father out of the Democratic party in 1848.5 

The end of van Buren's gradual decline das reached in 
the election of 1848 when, against his wish, he wae nominated to 
the Presidency as a Free Soi ler. He consented to the nomination 
niy for John's sake; having no political future of his own, he 
played the bumiliating role of a hopeless candidate because his 
son insisted on it. Having given the election in New York, and 
therefore in the nation, to the Whigs, and having thus convinced 
the Hunkers that they must re-ađait John and the Barnburners to the 
party on equal terms, the Magician gratefully relapsed into the 
peace and obscurity of retirement. ? 

f 7 + l * ** 

Van Buren lived on until 1862, a relic of the past, 
while the re-organized Democratic party pursued the new course 
upon which it had embarked at the national convention of 1844. 

That new nurse has been variously described as advocacy of 
national expanaion, as defence of the agricultural interests of 
the South and West, as subservience to the Slave Power,” and as 


the preservation of the Union by means of sectional compromises. 
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got the fundamental change made at Baltimore had been in the organ- 
ization of the Democratic party rather than in its platform. 

f The national political party, centered on Congress 
and led by the President oz presidential candidate, in which Van 
Buren had served bis apprenticeship and which he had vainly tried 
to preserve during the 1820's, had deen briefly revived during the 
1930's by the sheer force of Andrea Jackson's personality and 
popular appeal. Once Jacksón had retired, the centrifugal forces 
which had destroyed the Republican party, intensified by tbe cont in- 
uance of the political and econoaic trends.which produced thea, 
went to work upon the Democratic 8 Unlike its predecessor, 
however, the Democratic party had not disintegrated; instead, ite 
members had learned how to stay together without being traly 
integrated, The mew Democratic party created at the Baltimore 
convention incorporated the very forces which had threatened to 
dastroy it. It was a coalition of sectional, state, local, and 
personal organizations, more truly federal--that is, less consol- 
idated--than the Federal Union. The great sectional coaproaises 
it sponsored, beginning with the linking of Texas and Oregon in 
the Baltimore platfors, were neither the purposes of its existence 
nor the means which enabled it to survive: they were the formulae 
of unity devised by zen who began by agreeing that they wust, for 
their own rd keep tbeir party together. 

The nature of the new Democratic party was clearly 

shown on the two occasions when it was mot fully able to preserve 
ite unity: in 1848 and 1860. Both times the ostensible cause of 


its disruption was the sectional dispute over slavery. But both 
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io 1848 and in 1860 the a factions accused one another of 
trying to commit the party to a platfora on which its nenbers in 
one section of the Union could not stand--that is, each faction 
sccosed the other of trying to deny it the use of the common poli- 
tical capital. Furtheraore, the specific issue on which the party 
split on each of these occasions was an organizational ona; which 
of two contending delegations, each clateing to represent the 
Deaccratic party in its state, was to be seated at a national con- 
vention? Whether viewed as an ideological or as an organizational 
dispute, therefore, each of these two intraparty struggles involved 
the question, who shall be allowed to be a Desocrat? Membership in 
the national party on terms which would allow thea to win their 
local and state elections was still, in 1860 as in 1844, the thing 
which Democrats valued most. The presidential nomination, once 
the main reason for the existence of a national political party, 
had become a secondary consideration.® 

* l a + 
In such a party Martin Van Buren, who for forty years 
had devoted himself single-mindedly to obtaining the Presidency 
and keeping it.for two terms, could find no comfortable place. The 


narrow opportunist had become an anachronisa. 
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When Wright met Walker, however, he did not know that the 
district system and per capita vote--as Calhoun called his brain 
children--were going to be so uniapoxrtant that historians would 
neglect them. He saw in these proposals a grave danger to the 
existence of the party, which he mentioned, and probably also a 
grave danger to Van Buren, which he kept to hinzelf. He also saw 
in them challenges which could be safely met in the state conven- 
tions but not in an assesbly which represented and decided for the 
whole party all at once. The key to his strategy was to couple an 
implied (but not necessarily an actual) concession on the time of 
the convention with a certain defeat of the district system and per 
capita. vote. He believed that a congressional caucus would cer- 
tainly postpone the national convention, and he stili hoped that 
the state conventions, or enough of them, would insist on having 
it early. If a caucus made the decision, he would lose. So he 
blocked the caucus and gave himself and Van Buren a chance to win 
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by May, 1844, but not by November, 1843. One might add, both 
assume, contrary to the fact, that Van Buren was ever publicly 8 
unconditionally opposed to the annexation of Texas. (See Chapter 
VII below.) 
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myth of an anti-Van Buren, or pro-Texas, or anti-Union, or pro- 
Slavery plot. Walker did emerge as one of the principal advocates 
of annexation; the issue was raised but not settled by May, 1844; 
Van Buren did make a public statement on the subject which was 
interpreted as opposing annexation and did contribute to his defeat 
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was going to say, whem Van Buran'’s letter would arrive, what Clay 
was going to say, or whea Clay's letter would be printed. They 
also show that Wright had discretion either to publish or mot to 
publish Van Buren's reply to Hammet., Qf couras, Wright might have 
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lied when he wrote these letters, but why should he have lied to 
Van Buren? The only explanation of these letters consistent with 
the conspiracy theory is that Wright and Van Buren created a phony 
correspondence to fool future historians. 


In one of his lettere to Van Buren during April, written the 
Bth, Wright actually reported to Van Buren a proposal from Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Ambrose Spencer, an anti-Texas Whig, that Van 
Buren and Clay agree to give annexation a qualified approval. 
Spencer claimed to know Clay's views on the subject (he did not) 
and to Know what Clay thought Van Buren would say (wrong again). 
He made bis proposal to B. F. Butler, who was then in Washingtoa 
en route to visit Jackson in Tennessee. Butler referred Spencer 
to Wright, who wrote Van Buren that bs would either try to pump 
Spencer for more information as to Clay's views, or sisply brush 
hin off, aa van Buren wished. As Wright pever referred to him 
again in his letters to Van Buren, apparently Van Buren suggested 
that Spencer be ignored. Once again, short of the deliberate 
falsification of letters by Wright, there is no say to explain this 
episode if Wright knew that Van Buren had already made an arrange- 
ment with Clay. Amd if Wright did mot know about it, but such an 
arrangement had been made, why was Wright given complete discretion 
by Van Buren either to publish or to suppress the reply to Hammet? 


Schurz is theory ia, of course, absurd on the face of it and 
would not be worthy of mention had not so mamy uncritical histor- 
ians swallowed it. In 1842, when Van Buren visited Clay, Texas was 
not an issue and thera is no evidence that sither of them had amy 
reason to believe it would become one. Secondly, although Van 
Buren always maintained ostensibly pleasant relations with Clay, 
his letters to Wright and Wright's responses, during 1841 and 1842, 
are full of suspicion and hatred of Clay, which that gent lesan, 
himself a good hater, mo doubt cordially reciprocated. Imagine, 
then, tha scene at Ashland, at which the bargain is madeg Which 
man suggests it, and in what language? Was it Van Buren? We have 
seen how little inclined he was to take the initiative, especially 
if it meant trying to control the actions of others directly. Nas 
it Clay? And did Van Buren, who when Jackson wanted to remove tha 
@eposits from the Bank of the United States had been afraid to give 
advice until he had consulted with Wright and Flagg, agree to such 
a proposal as this, comiag from an enemy out of a clear sky, without 
consulting anyone? And how was euch a deal to de enforced? Did 
Van Buren and Clay simply txruat one another? Or, if one proved 
{alsa to his word, was the other to announce that such a deal had 
been made, and denounce tha other for breaking it? 


The question remains, why then did Clay invite Van Buren to 
visit his? Van Bren knew Clay far better than Schurz did, so his 
guess is the wore authoritative. He believed at the time that Clay, 
who was then im the midst of a bitter struggle with President Tyler, 
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wanted to let Tyler know, or lead him to believe, that Clay hated 
Tyler more than Van Buren, in the hope perhaps of frightening the 
President into subaission. Wright to Van Buren, Washington, 2 
April 1842, Van Buren Papers, L. C. Wright said that be thought 
Van Buren was correct in attributing Clay's invitation to the. 
motive of frightening Tyler. s 


Oa Clay's letter, sea: Saith, Annexation, 239-242, and Rives, 
2 S, and Mexico, 1:622-625. 


On the reception first of Clay's and then of Van Buren's 
letter in Washington, see: Wright to Van Buren, Washington, 29 April 
1844, Van Buren Papers, L. C.; and Cave Johnson to Polk, Washington, 
28 April 1844, Polk Papera, L. c. 


On the reaction of Nashville Democrats to the two letters, seet 
L. P. Cheatham to Polk, Nashville, 7 May 1844, ibid. 


Alfred Balch, in a letter to Van Buren from Nashville, 22 May 
1844, Van Baren Papers, L. C., reported a sinilar incident at 
Gallatin, Tenneasee. Wm. H. Roane, writing from Richmond, 30 April 
1844, /mailed 7 Hay, and Thomas Ritchie, Richmond, 5 May 1844, 
both in the Van Buren Papers, L. C., both emphasized the unfortun- 
ate timing of the two letters in describing to Van Buren the ad- 
verse reaction to his reply to Hasmet in Virginia. 


32. Wright to Van Buren, Washington, 29 April and 6 May 1844; Ma. 
J. Brown to Van Buren, Washington, 29 Aprii 1844; Amos Kendall to 
Van Buren, Washington, 29 April 1644; and Preston King to Van 
Buren, Washington, 7 May 1844; 211 in the Van Buren Papers, L. c.; 
and Cave Johnson to Polk, Washington, 28 and 30 April and 5 May 
1844, Polk Papers, L. C. 


33. Wiltse, Calhoun: Sectionalist, 167-172; and Saith, funexation, 
200-218, 


Wiltse's suggestion (mote 7 to Chap. XIII, on page S11), that 
there might have been some connection between the publication of 
the Treaty and documents by the New York Evening Post and the 
publication of the reply to Haamet, is not borne out by the facts. 
The dates on the letters connected with the preparation of the 
reply to Hammet show that it was written before the Pakenham Letter 
was written by Calhoun, and wag en route to Washington at the time 
the Treaty and documents were being conveyed to New York for pubii-= 
cation. {Tas documents were Bot communicated to the Semate until 
22 April.) Aseusing that someone sent the Pakezham Letter directly 
to Van Buren on the day it was transmitted to the Senats, ba could 
not have adjusted hia reply to Hammet and got it te washington by 
the night of the 26th. Nor could tke editor of the Post, or Sena- 
tor Tappan, have acted as they did because they knew Van Buren's 
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reply to Hammet was being published aed opposed immediate annexa- 
tion, because the reply arrived in Washington so late and because 
the decision to publish it in the Globe was not aade until the 
27th. There simply was not time for collusion between Washington 
and Kinderhook, or between Washington and New York. 


Wright may Rave known that Tappan planned to leak the Pakenhas 
Letter to the Post, and his decision to publish the reply to Hammet 
at once may have been based partly on that knowledge. He did not 
mention any such consideration in his letter to Van Buren explaining 
his decision to print the reply at once (29 April 1344, Van Buren 
Papers, L, C.) but then, that vas not the sort of information which 
would likely have been entrusted to the maila: Tappan was violating 
the rules of the Senate. There is, however, no evidence of a 
positive nature connecting the two publications, Unlike the alszost 
simultaneous publication of Clay's Raleigh Letter and Van Buren's 
reply to Hammet, which had a cause--hane ly, Wright's fear of the 
Democratic reaction to Clay's letter--the siaultaneous publication 
of Calhoun 's letter to Pakenham and Van Buren's reply to Hammet | 
appears to have been a colacidence, a species of event which has 
been known to occur from time to time. 


34, Washington Globe, 29 May 1844; Amos Kendall to Van Buren, 
Washington, 29 May 1644, Van Buren Papers, L. C.; Cave Johnson to 
Polk, Washington, 30 April and 3 and 5 May 1844, Polk Papers, L, C. 


Benton's letter was a reply to a letter from a group of Texans, 
urging hia to support annexation. 


35. Cave Johnson to Polk, Washington, 3 and 5 May 1844, Polk Papers, 
L. c.; Washington Globe, May and June 1844, passim; Thomas Ritchie 
to Howell Cobb, Richaond, 6 Hay 1844, im: Randolph-Macon Historical 
Papere, 3(1909-1912):355; Wright to Van Buren, Washington, 6 May 
1844, Van Buren Papers, L. C. 


The description of Senator Allen ia a paraphrase of a remark by 
Senator John Fairfield, in a letter to hia wife, Washington, 4 Febru- 
ary 1846, in: Staples, ed., Fairfield Letters, 365. 


36. Wa. H. Roane to Van Buren, Richmond, 30 April 1844, {mailed 7 
May; * im the Corner” to van Buren, Petersburg, Va., 1 May 1844; 
Thomas Ritchie to Yan Buren, Richmond, 7 May 1844; and Roane to 

van Buren, Richmond, 7 May 1844; all im the Van Buren Papers, L. C. 3 
and Ritchie to Cobb, Richsond, 6 May 1644, in: Randolph-Macon His- 
torical Papers, 31355-356. 


37. R. Arustrong to James K. Polk, Nashville, 7 May £18447; and. 
Cave Johnson to Polk, Washington, 5 May 1844; both in the Polk 
Papers, L. C.; and Claiborne to Van Buren, Natchez, 4 June 1844; 
and Ewing to van Buren, Springfield, III., 26 May 1844; both in 
the Van Buren Papers, Le C. 5 


38. Wright to J. L. Russell, Washington, 22 May 1844, int Gillet, 
Life and Times of wright, 2115191520; Wright to B. F. Butler, 
Washington, 28 26 May 1844, Silas Wright Papers, Personal (Miscellane- 
ous) Collection, New York Public Library; resolutions of the 
Indianapolis Central Deaocratic Club, at a meeting on 11 May 1844, 
reprinted froa the Indianapolis Indiana State Sentinel in the 
Columbus Obio Statesman, extra edition of 20 May 1844, a copy of 
which is in the Van Buren Papers, L. C.; Cave Johnson to Polk, 
Washington, 30 April 1844, Polk Papers, L. C.; and the following 
letters in the Van Buren Papers, L, C.: Wright to Van Buren, Wash- 
ington, 6, 13, and 20 May 1844; A, C. Dodge to Van Buren, Washing- 
ton, 30 April 1844; John Law to Van Buren, Indianapolis, 15 May 
1644; Gouvermeur Kemble to Major /Abrabam Van Buren), Cold Springs, 
N. Y., 18 May 1844; and Van Buren to Ritchie, Lindenwald, 16 May 
1844, 


39. Williamson Saith to Polk, Washington, 29 April 1844; and John 
H. Bills to Polk, Bolivar, Tenn., li May 1844; both in tha Polk 
Papers, L. C.; and 8. M. Jobnson to Lucius Lyon, Detroit, 9 May 
1844, Lyon Papers, Clements Lib. 


L. P. Cheatham of Nashville, Tenn., despaired: "If V. B, had 
modified his answer a little stronger we could have carried this 
State--we are rather down in the mouth..." Letter to Polk, 
Nashville, 7 May 1844, Polk Papers, L. C. 


H. 8. Turney, a former Tennessee Congressman and future Sena- 
tor, raged: "Van's Letter has played Hell with us. Axe we 
to submit to be sacrifised Jai now and perhaps forever . . 7?" 
Letter to Polk, Winchester, Tenn., 14 May 1844, ibid. 


Notes to Chapter VIII 


2. Hudson to A. H. Tracy, Baltimore, 27 May 1844, Tracy Papers, 
f N. Ya St. Lib. ` 


2. Anos Kendall to Van Buren, Washington, 13 May 1644, Van Buren 
Papers, I. C.; Orville Hungerford to Flagg, Washington, 6 and il 
May 1844; and Preston King to Flagg, Washington, 7 May 1644; both 
in the Flagg Papers, N. T. Pub, Lib.; and the following letters 
in the Polk Papers, L. Ces R. Armstrong to Polk, Nashville, /5 
May 1044/7; J. G, M. Ramsey to Polk, Mecklenburg, /near Knoxville’, 
20 May 1844; Gideon J. Pillow to Polk, Washington, 22 May 1844; 
S, Ha Laughlin to Polk, Washington, 22 May 1844; . G. Bastaan to 
Polk, Knoxville, 25 May 1844; West R. Humphreys to Polk, Nasb- 
ville, 3 June 1844; and Lackfield Macklin to Polk, Little Rock, 
Ark., 14 June 1844, 


3. van Buren to Wright, Lindenwald, near Kinderhook, R. T7, 

10 May 1844, two drafts, one in Van Buren's hand and the other, 
which appears to be the final draft, in the hand of Martin Van 
Buren, Jr., Van Buren Papers, L. C. See also: Wright to Van Buren, 
Washington, 13 May 1844, ibid., which indicates that this letter, 
or sose similar one, was sent to wright at Washington and was 
showa by hia to some of the diacontented Democrats, on whoa at 

had the desired effect, Wright thought. š 


4. Amos Kendall to Van Buren, Washington, 13 May 1844; John C. 
Rives to Martin Van Buren, Jr., Washington, 20 and 21 May 1844 
and, ander the pseudonym of "John C. Haines, 24 May 1844; and 
Georga Bancroft to van Buren, Washington, 23 and 24 May 1044; all 
ibid. Sancroft's letters are printed in: "Van Buren-Bancroft 
Corr.,” Mass, Hist. Soc. Proc., 42:429 and 430. 


See also; Gideon J. Pillow to Polk, Washington, 22 May 1844; 
and S. H, Laughlin to Polk, Washington, 23 May 1844; hoth in the 
Polk Papers, L. C.; Wright to B. F. Butler, Washington, 18 May 
1844, Weight Papers, Pars. (Misc.) Coll., N. Ya Pub. Lib.; and 
Henry k. Saith to A, Ha Tracy, Baltimore, 22 May 1844, Tracy Papers, 
Na Ya St. Lib. . 


5. Casa to Bdward A. Hannegan, Detroit, 10 May 1844, printed in 
the Washington Globe, 16 May 1844. Stewart's and Woodbury's 
endorsements of annexation appeared in tha same issue of the Globe. 
Suchanam was known, at least by mid-May, to favor annexation, but 
de did not publish a letter on the subject: Wright to Butler, 
Washington, 17 May 1844, Wright Papers, Pers. (Misc.) Coll., N. Ye 
Pub, Lib. Col. Johnson committed bimself for Texas in a letter 
published in Niles Register om ê April 1844 and in another which 
appeared in the Washington Globe, 21 May 1844; see: Meyer, Life 
and Times of Johnson, 464-465. 
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6. Buchanan to Henry Foster et al., Washington, 25 May 1844, 
copy, Letters and Drafts, Buchanan | Papers, Hist. Soc. Pa., also 
printed in: Curtis, Buchanan, 11520. Buchanan showed this letter 
to Silas Wright; Wright to Butler, Washington, 26 May 1844, 
Wright Papers, Pers. (Misc.) Coll., N. Y. Pub. Lib. 


John M. Read to Buchanan, Philadelphia, 3 May 1844, Read 
Papers, Meredith-Clymer-Read Coll., R. Y. Pub. Lib.; Simon Cameron 
to Buchanan, Middletown, Pa., 7 and 15 May 1844, Cameron Letters, 
Buchanan Papers, Hist. Soc. Pa.: and ‘ta. R. King to Buchanan, 
New York, 10 and 14 May 1844; Hendrick B. Wright to Buchanan, 
Wilkes Barre, Pa., 13 May 1844; and Henry Welsh to Buchanan York, 
Pa., 20 May 1844; all in Misc. Corr., ibid. 


. Calhoun bad meant what he said, in his "Address? about his 
unwillingness to compete for the nomination of the Democratic 
national convention. Furthermore, he had accepted the office of 
Secretary of State on the explicit understanding that he was no 
longer a candidate for President: Tyler to Calhoun, Washington, 

5 March 1844, in: Jansson, ed., Corr. of Calhoun, 939; John R. 

St. John to A. H. Tracy, Washington, 1 May 1644, Tracy Papers, N. 

Y. St. Libs; T. H. Carr to Yan Buren, New York City, 3 April 1844; 
and Wright to Van Buren, Washington, 8 April 1844; Van Buren Papers, 
L. C.; and Calhoun to Mrs. T. G. Clemson, Washington, 10 May 1844; 
and Calhoun to Francis Wharton, Washington, 28 Hay 1844; both ins 
Jameson, ed., Corr. of Calhoun, 585-556 and 592. 


Just before his appointment to the State Department, Calhoun's 
close friends had decided that South Carolina would not send a 
delegation to the Democratic national convention. Some of them were 
wondering how "to get Chi name back again” in case it became 
necessary to run him as an independent candidate for President. 

See: F. M. Pickens to Calhoun, Charleston, 3 March 1844, ibid., 
933-934. It should be added that the possibility of his indepen- 
Gent candidacy was discussed in connection with the failure of 

the House of Representatives to pass a satisfactory tariff seduction 
bill, not in reference to the annexation issus, 


After Van Buren's reply to Hamaet was published, a number of 
Calhoun’s friends urged that he become a candidate again: James 
Gadsden to Calhoun, Charleston, 3 May 1844; James H. Hammond to 
Calhoun, Silver Bluff, S. C., 10 May 1844; and John S. Barbour to 
Calhoun, Warrenton, Va., 11 May 1844; all ibid., 952-953, 954, 
and 955-956. See also: Felix Connolly to Van Buren, New Orleans, 
10 May 1844, Van Buren Papers, L. C. 


Calhoun was deeply interested in the Baltimore convention, but 
because of the effect it would have on annexation, not because he 
expected or hoped to get its presidential nomination. See: Calhoun to 
R. M, T. Hunter, Washington, 21 Hay 1844; and to Francis Wharton, 
Washington, 28 May 1844; and F. W., Pickens to Calhoun, Baltisore, 
228 May 18447; all in: Jameson, ed., Corr. of Calhoun, 591, 592- 
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593, and 959-960. Pickens could not understand shy nothing was 
being done for Calhoun at Baltimore. Calhoun had urged Hunter to 
atop at Washington en route to Baltimore for instructions. If he 
did atop, and if his instructions were consistent with what Cal- 
houn wrote Wharton while the convention was in progress, nothing 
was being done for Calhoun at Baltimore because be had forbidden 
that anything be done for him. 


Some authors, aisled by the conjectures and by the almost 
paranoid suspicions of such ardant Van Buren men as Silas Wright, 
Cave Jobnson, Thomas Hart Benton, and Francis P. Blair, insist on 
believing that Calhoun's interest in annexation was connected with 
his presidential ambitions, To prove this, they sometimes cite 
letters of Calhounts friends to hia, urging him to connect his 
candidacy with the proposal of annexation. It is wiser to consult 
Calhoun himself on the point. 


Despite the urging of many friends that he sither refer to 
annexation in his Address® or dalay publication of the "Address® 
until annexation had become a major issue, Calhoun did not do 
either. See: R. B. Rhett to Calhoun, Washington, 16 October 1843; 
Virgil Maxcy to Calhoun, West River, Md., 3 December 1843, and 
Washington, 10 Decesber 1843; R. M. T. Hunter to Calhoun, Essex 
Co., Va., 19 December 1843; and F. H. Blsore to Calhoun, Coluabia, 
S. C., 9 Jamary (1844/7, misdated 1643; all in: Jameson, ed., 
Corr. of Calhoun, 888, 896-897, 900-904, 906-908, and 908-910. 
See also: Maxcy to Calhoun, West River, Md., 14 December 1843, ins 
Boucher and Brooks, eds., Corr. Addressed to Calhoun, 192-193. 


When Thomas W. Gilmer, a member of Tyler's Cabinet, asked 
Calhoun's opinion of annexation, for publication, Calhoun replied 
that he favored the measure but did not want his views publicized 
because it would look like electioneer ing. This was on Christmas 
Day, 1843, just after Calhoun had completed the draft of his 
"Address" in which he offered to run for President as an indepen- 
Gent but before he learned that his friends would not support hia 
as such. Calhoun to Gilmer, Ft. Hill, 25 December 1843, in: 
Jameson, ed., Corr. of Calhoun, 559-560. Again, while the publica- 
tion and the contents of the "Address" were under consideration by 
Calhoun! friends, F. H. Elmore sent word by Calhoun's son that, 
among other changes in the "Address," Calhoun should mention annex- 
ation. Calhoun's response apparently ignored thia suggestion, for 
Elmore wrote his (9 January 1844, cited above) to repeat it; you 
seen not to have understood ae, Elmore wrote, I also urged you to 
wention Texas. Yet when Blmore reported, a few days later, on a 
consultation of Calhoun's friends about the Address,“ he said 
not a word about Texas. See: Elmore to Calhoun, Charleston, 13 
January 1844, in: Jameson, ed., Corr. of Calhoun, 911-912. Without 
Calhoun's letters to Blmore it is impossible to be certain, but 
it appears that Calhoun refused, as he had earlier, to introduce 
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the subject of annexation into a discussion of his own presidential 
candidacy and his grievances against the Van Buren wing of the 
Denocratic party. 


Calhoun's object was not to get himself elected President, but 
to protect the South and slavery and, thereby, the Union. 


Compare: Garraty, Wright, 253-254; and Smith, Magnificent 
Missourian, 190-194. Smith argues that by the time Calhoun entered 
Tyler's Cubinet be had given up hope for the Presidency and was 
trying to split the Union, As authority for this wild assertion 
Saith cites Calhounta letter of 4 December 1843 to Georga McDuf- 
fie, in Jameson, ed., Corr, of Calhoun, 355. This letter was 
written when Calhoun expected to be an independent candidate for 
President and when he had not the slightest idea that be aight 
ever enter Tyler's Cabinet. The contents of this letter are 
summarized on page 140, above. 


7. Cave Johnson to Polk, Washington, 30 April 1844, Polk Papers, 
L. C.; Assos Kendall to Van Buren, Washington, 13 May 1844, Van 
Buren Papers, L. C. 


8. This danger was particularly great if the annexationists 
concentrated on Cass, their most popular candidate, because Janes 
Buchanan and his friends in Pennsylvania were very angry at hin 
and determined that be should not be nominated. See: Henry D. 
Gilpin to Van Buren, Philadelphia, 5 November 1843, ibid.; and 
Wright to Butler, Washington, 17 and 26 May 1844, Wright Papers, 
Pers. (Misc.} Coll., N. Y. Pub. Lib. 


9. John Fairfield to his wife, Washington, 26 March 1844, in: 
Staples, ed., Fairfield Letters, 330; Jabez D. Hammond to Van 
Buren, Cherry Valley, N. Ye, 7 April 1844, Van Buren Papers, L. C. 


10. Wright to John L. Russell, Washington, 15 May 1844, in: Gillet, 

Life and Times of Wright, 2:1518; Henry Simpson to Van Buren, 
pais wright 

Philadelphia, 30 | April 1844, Van Buren Papers, L. C.; and Flagg 

to O. Hungerford, Albany, 9 May 1844, Flagg Papers, R. Y., Pub. Lib. 


See also: J. Gould to Van Buren, New York City, 13 April 1844; 
and George Bancroft to Van Buren, Boston, 2 May 1844; both in the 
Van Buren Papers, L. C.; and Cave Johnson to Polk, Washington, 

3 May 1844, Polk Papers, L. C. 


11. Flagg to O. Hungerford, Albany, 9 May 1844, Flagg Papers, N. 
Y. Pub. Libs; ‘right to Butler, Washington, 20 May 1844, Wright 
Papers, Pers. (Misc.) Coll., N. Y. Pub. Lib. 


Van Buren, too, vas resentful. On an anonymous letter 
informing hia that the leading Virginia Democrats had decided to 
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desert him ("Q in the Corner“ to Van Buren, Petersburg, Va., 1 May 
1844, Van Buren Papers, L. C.], Van Buren angrily scrawled the 
comment: "Desertion on the Texas, pro hac vice ... Pro hac vice 
means "for this occasion only;“ the last word is illegible--it 
might be „test.“ j 


Wright was extremely bitter. Less than a week before the con- 
vention met he complained to a friend that "I have been so long in 
the midst of tLe rankest, foulest treason, as well as every fora of 
falsehood, treachery, and deceit, that sy very nature almost bas 
been soured e „ Wright to J. L. Russell, Washington, 22 May 
1844, ins Gillet, Life and Timea of Wright, 211519. To Butler 
Wright said that it would "require at least the force of a regular 
nomination" to make him vote for Cass, Johnson, or Woodbury. To 
Butler, Washington, 26 May 1844, Wright Papers, Pers. (Misc.} Coll., 
N. Y. Pub. Lib. 


See also: Bancroft to Van Buren, Washington, 25 May 1844, Van 
Buren Papers, L. C. 


12. John T. Sullivan to H. D. Gilpin, Washington, 16 May 1844, 
Political and Social Correspondence, Gilpin Papers, Hist. Soc. Fa.; 
O. Hungerford to Flagg, Washington, 6 May 1844; Preston King to 
Flagg, Washington, 7 May 1844; and J. L. Russell to Flagg, Canton, 
N. Y., 14 May 1844; all in the Flagg Papers, N. Ye Pub. Lib. 


King did not go so far as to recommend Van Buren's withdrawal, 
but he came within one sentence of it. 


13, Flagg to Hungerford, Albany, 9 May 1844, ibid.; Wright to 
Butler, Washington, 15 May 1844, Wright Papers, Pers. {Misc.) Coll., 
N. Y. Pub. Lib.; and Wright to J, L. Russell, Washington, 22 May 
1844, in: Gillet, Life and Times of Wright, 2:1519. 


14. Draft) Letter to Mr. Butler,” Lindenwald, 20 May 1844, in 
Van Buren's hand, Van Buren Papers, L. C. Om Wright's stubborn 
refusal to become a presidential candidate, see page 191 below. 


13. Chambers, Old Bullion Benton, 264-265; Woodford, Cass, 230+ 
231; Sidney Breese to Van Buren, Clinton Co., Ill., 21 March 1843; 
P. H. Olmstead et al., Circular of the Oregon General Committee of 
Ohio, Cincinatti, 22 May 1843; Jobn Wilson to Van Buren, Marietta, 
Ohio, 2 august 1843; and John Norvell to Van Buren, Detroit, 10 
September 1843; all in the Van Buren Papers, L. C. - 


16. Tha reportas and resolutions of both meetings, which were pri- 
marily concerned with defending Van Buren and advocating his renom- 
ination despite his reply to Hammgtt, are in the Colusdus Ohio 
Statesman, extra issue of 22 May 1844, a copy of which ia ibid. 
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17. {Van Buren? to B. F. Brown and J. Newton, Jr., Albany, 28 Oct- 
over 1843, in Van Buren's hand, Van Buren Papers, L. C. 


18. A. C. Dodge to Van Buren, Washington, 30 April 1844, tao 
letters, one public, one private, ibid. 


19. Wright te Van Buren, Washington, 20 May 1844, ibid. 


20, Dawson to Van Buren, Cincinatti, 16 May 1844; Wa. H. Haywood 
to Van Buren, Washington, 6 May 1844, and Van Buren's endorsement 
thereon; both ibid. 


See also: Anos Kendall to Yan Buren, Washington,16 May 1544, 
proposing that Van Buren announce that, if the Desocratic platform 
endorsed annexation and if he was elected Presidention that plat- 
fora, ha would consider his election to be such a popular endorse- 
Bent of annexation as he had sentioned in bis reply to Hammet.as 
a possible reason for his favoring annexation in the futura. This 
letter is ibid. 


21. The quotation is from Tilden to /Van Buren), New York City, 
4 May 1844, ibid. 


On the leeway within the position(s) Van Buren had taken in 
his reply to Haamet, see: Wright to Van Buren, Washington, 6 May 
1844; and Butler to Van Buren,. New York City, 10 May 1844; both 
ibid. 


22. Butler to Van Buren, Maysville, Ky., to Harrodsburg, Pa., 

29 April to 4 May 1844, a continued letter, ibid.; and Wright to 
Butler, Washington, 15 May 1844, Wright Papers, Pers. (Misc.) 
Coll., N. Y, Pub. Lib. 


23. . The quoted phrasea are from: Jackson to the editor of the 
Nashville, Tenn., Union, the Hermitage, 13 May 1844. A copy of 
this letter was enclosed, along with a personal letter to Van 
Buren from Jackson, written the same day, in: Andrew J. Donelson 
to Van Buren, Nashville, 14 May 1844, ibid. 


On the same day Jackson wrote this letter to the Union he 
told James K. Polk that Van Buren was finished and that Polk 
should be the Democratic nominee to the Presidency. See: Polk to 
Cave Johnson, Nashville, 13 May 1844, in: St. George L. Sioussat, 
ed., Letters of James k. Polk to Cave Johnson, 1833-1848, 
fennessea Historical Magazine, 101915) :239-240. 


24. Wright to A. H. Tracy, Washington, 10 May 1844, Tracy Papers, 
N. T. St. Lib.; Wright to Butler, Washington, 21 May 1844, Wright 
Papers, Pers. (Misc.) Coll., N. Y, Pub. Lib.; and Wright to Flagg, 
Washington, 23 May 1844; and George Bancroft to Van Buren, Wash- 
ington, 23, 24, and 25 May/1844/; all in the van Buren Papara, 

L. C. 
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25. Wright to Butler, Washington, 21 May 1844, Wright Papers, 


Pers. (Misc.) Coll., N. Y. Pub. Lib.; Flagg to Van Buren, Albany, 
23 May 1844, Van Buren Papers, L. C. 


ch Dromgoole, see: Wa. H. Roane to Van Buren, Richmond, 11 
September 1843, ibid.; and Cave Johnson to Polk, Washington, 7 Jan- 
uary 1844, Polk Papars, L. C. 


26. Wright to Flagg, Washington, 23 May 1844; and Bancroft to 
Van Buren, Washington, 23, 24, and 25 May (18447; all in the Van 
Buren Papers, L. C.; Wright to Butler, Washington, 27 May 1844, 
Wright Papers, Pers. (Misc.} Coll., N. . Pub. Lib.; and Wright 
to Van Buren, Washington, 26 May 1844, Van Buren Papers, L. C. 


27. Wright to Butler, Washington, 15, 24, and 27 May 1844, Wright 
Papers, Pers. (Misc.) Coll., R. Y, Pub. Lib, 


28. Wright to Butler, Washington, 25 May 1844, ibid.; Butler to 
Van Buren, New York City, 23 May 1844, Van Buren Papers, L. C. 


Nearly a year later Butler described the purpose of the Texas 
and Oregon plank in the Democratic platform, which he said was very 
similar to the one be bad drawn up, as designed to unite all Demo- 
crats by advocating the “xreannexation” of Texas and the *reoccupa- 
tion" of Oregon in such a manner as to ascribe to both measures 
“the highest grade of nationality” and to avoid "the narrow, and 
to northern minds, at least, the very objectionable ground, on 
which the question of Texas had been piaced by Mr. Tylex and his 
Secretaries.” He further said that by urging the accoaplishment 
of these measures af the earliest practicable period'™ the 
authors of the platform so sought to unite the advocates of immediate 
annexation with those who "felt that some fair and equitable divi- 
gion of the territory, between Slaveholding and non-Slaveholding 
states, was essential . . . to the quiet of the Country and the 
interests of its various parts, and consequently to the successful 
prosecution of the measure itself." Butler to Van Buren, nh. p., 
15 February 1845, the first of two drafts of this part of the 
letter, both drafts of which are in the Benjasin F. Butler Papers, 
New York State Library, Albany. Butler wrote this letter as part 
of a campaign to obtain the office of Secratary of State under 
President Polk, and probably with the intention that it be shom 
to Polk. It may not, therefore, reflect with perfect accuracy 
Butler's feelings just before the Baltimore convention, 


However, it is very closa in spirit to a remark sade by Wright 
in his letter to Butler of 25 May 1844, cited above. Referring to 
hia own draft of a Texas plank, he said "I confess to you, I rather 
like my Texas resolution, if our Northera friends can go for it 


+ = a" 


29. Cave Jobnson to Polk, Washington, 16 and 25 May 1844, Polk 
Papera; L. C. 
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30. Wright to John Fine, Washington, 23 May 1944, in: Gillet, Life 
and Times of Wright, 2:1534-1537, Gillet was in Washington at the 
tine this letter was written, and be took it with him to Baltimore: 
Fine to Flagg, Washington, 24 May 1844, Van Buren Papers, L. C. 
See also: Garraty, Wright, 263-267. 


31. S. Croswell to "Cog," Baltimore, £26 May 16447; Butler to Van 
Buren, /Baltimore/, 7 a. ., 27 May 1844; and J. L. O'Sullivan to 
Yan Buren, Reporter's Table, Egyptian Hall, Baltimore, 27 May 1844, 
(the first installment of a contimed letter, written while the 
convention nat, in which O'Sullivan gave Van Buren a running 
account of the proceedings); all in the Van Buren Papers, L. C.; 
and Cave Johnson to Polk, Washington, night, 27 May 1844, Polk 
Papers, L. C. 


32. On the debate and on the vote on the rule, see: O'Sullivan te 
Van Buren, 27 and 28 May 1844, Van Buren Papers, L. C. 


33. The opponents of Van Buren made no secret of the fact that 
this was why they voted for the two-thirds rulez Hendrick B. Wright 
to Polk, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., 12 June 1844, Polk Papers, L. c. 


34. O'Sullivan to van Buren, Baltimore, 28 May 1844, Van Buren 
Papers, L. C.; Gideon J. Pillow to Polk, Baltimore, 28 May 1844; 
and J. W. Blackwell to Polk, Baltimore, 28 May 1844; both in the 
Polk Papers, L. C.; and F. W, Pickens to Calhoun, Baltizore, (28 
May 18447, P.S. 8:00 p. m., ins’ Jameson, ed., Corr, of Calhoun, 960. 


35. Pickens to Calhoun, ibid.; Pillow to Polk, Baltimore, 28 May 
1844, Polk Papers, L. C. and Allen McLane to Polk, Wilmington, 
Del., 31 May 1844, ibid. i 


36. On Polk's relations with Calhoun, see: Calhoun to Armistead 
Burt, Ft. Hill, 2 November 1840, in: Jameson, ed., Corr. of Cal- 
houn, 466; Polk to Calhoun, Columbia, Tenn., 23 February 1842, 
ibid., 844-845; and J. G, M, Ramsey to Polk, Mecklenburg, /near 
Knoxvdlie, Tenn 7, 31 May (18437, and 4 and 10 January 1844, all 
in the Polk Papera, L. C. ; 


After bis nomination, several Democrats reainded Polk that, as 
Fernando Wood of New York City put it, "one chief merit of the 
selection . . is that you have been in no way identified with the 
struggle that has for some tine been going on between the friends 
of the different candidates--yours has been a negative position 
+ «© „„ Wood to Polk, New York City, 1 June (18447, ibid. Sea also: 
Cave Johnson to Polk, Washington, 1 and 10 June 1844; Jacob 
Thompson to Polk, Washington, 7 June 1844; and S. H. Laughlin to 
Polk, Nashville, 28 June 1844; all ibid.; Buchanan to Polk, Lan- 
caster, Pa., 23 September and 4 November 1844, Letters and Drafts, 
Buchanan Papers, Hist. Soc. Pa.; and F. W. Pickens to Calhoun, 

-< Bdgewood, S. C., 9 September 1844, in: Jameson, ed., Corr. of 
“Calhoun, 968-969. 
. {continued) 
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36, continued: 


Polk had announced his support of both annexation of Texas 
and occupation of Oregon in letters to: S. P. Chase, Columbia, 
Tenn., 23 April 1844, draft, and to George Sanders et al., Colum- 
bia, Tenn., 25 April 1244, draft; both in the Polk Papers, L. c. 


37. Aaron v. Brown to Mrs. James K. Polk, Washington, 14 January 
1844; and Wa. L. D. Ewing to Polk, Springfield, III., 7 May 1844; 
` both ibid.; Cave Johnson to Polk, Washington, 8 May 1644, reporting 
a conversation with Wright, ibid.; A. J. Donelson to Polk, Nash- 
ville, 10 May 1844; and 8. H. Laughlin to Polk, Nashville, 10 May 

1844; both ibid., urging Polk to come to Nashville and confer 
with Jackson about Polk's becoming a presidential candidate; Polk 
to Cave Johnson, Nashville, 13 May 1844, Nashville, 14 May 1844, 
and Coluabia, 14/2) May 1844, 211 ins Sioussat, ed., "Letters of 
Polk to Cave Jobnson, O Tenn, Hiat. Mag», 1:239-240, 241-242, and 
242-243. It was in this last letter that Polk named Pillow as his 
campaign manager. 


Pillow, in letters to Polk froa Washington, 24 and 25 May 1844, 
Polk Papers, L. C., spoke of Polk's presidential candidacy as though 
the idea had originated with hia. 


38. Pillow to Polk, Baltimore, 28 and 29 May 1844, and the second 
of two letters dated 30 May 1844; and Ira A. Eastman to Cave John- 
son, Gilmanton, N. H., 10 August 1844; all ibid. Johnson sent 
Bastman's letter to Polk to read, which might imply endorsement of 
its accuracy. Cave Johnson to Polk, Clarksville, Tenn., 29 August 
1844, ibid. 


In a letter to Polk, 5 July 1844, which is in the Bancroft 
Papers, Massachusetts Historical Society, and is summarized in 
Nye, Bancroft, 131-132, and in Saith, Annexation, 251, but the 
original of which I have not seen, Bancroft claimed to hava origi- 
nated the movement to nominate Polk. He may well have been the 
Massachusetts delegate Pillow said approached him with the idea 
at the adjournment of the convention Tuesday evening, Polk's 
appointment of Bancroft to his Cabinet is not necessarily a con- 
firsation of Bancroft's claim, for Van Buren had strongly advocated 
Bancroft's inclusion in the Cabinet and Polk vas alarmed at the 
prospect that Van Buren aight oppose him because he bad rejected 
so many of the Magician's suggestions: Van Buren to Polk, Lingen- 
wald, 18 January 1845, {fair copy7; Polk to Van Buren, Washington, 
22 February 1645; and Sith T. Van Buren to Van Buren, Washington, 
3 March 1845; all in the Van Buren Papers, L. C. 


Franklin Pierce backed up Bancroft's claia, but I do not know 
whether he spoke as an eye witness or not. He did refer to Cave 
Johnson as one who would corroborate hiis report of Bancroft's 
exertions in Polk's behalf: Pierce to Polk, Concord, N. H., 23 Sep- 
teaber 1844, Polk Papers, L. C. 

i {cor tinued) 
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In any case, Bancroft's clain, some forty years later, to have 
been single-handedly responsible for Polk's nomination, is exagger- 
ated to say the least: Bancroft to J. George Harris, Newport, R. I., 
30 August 1887, Bancroft-Harris Correspondence, George Bancroft 
Papers, New York Public Library. For example, Bancroft claimed to 
have been the virtual dictator of the Massachusetts delegation, able 
to control its entire vote. In fact, the Massachusetts delegation 
divided its vote on every ballot in the convention except the last. 


For other claims to the honor of having first thought of making 
Polk President, see: B. S, Davis to Polk, Washington, 30 May 1844, 
Polk Papers, L. C.; Benj. C. Howard to George M. Dallas, Wyoning, 
Md., 30 June 1844, G. M. Dallas Correspondence, A. J. and G. M, 
Dallas Papers, Historical Society of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia; 
and J. Porter Brawley to Buchanan, Cincinatti, 20 December 1844, 
Misc. Corr., Buchanan Papers, Hist. Soc. Pa. 


39. Butler to Van Buren, New York City, 31 May 1844; and O'Sulli- 
van to Van Buren, Baltimore, 29 May 1844; both in the Van Buren 
Papers, L. C. 


40. O'Sullivan to Van Buren, ibid. 


41. id.; and Butler to Van Buren, New York City, 31 May 1844, 
ibid.; and Granville S. Crockett to Polk, Baltimore, 2 p. B., 
22 May 1844; Gideon J. Pillow to Polk, Baltimore, 29 May 1844; 
and A. J. Donelson to Polk, Philadelphia, 31 May 1844; all in the 
Polk Papers, L. C. 


Polk's endorsement on the first report he received of his 
nomination was: "Important if true." Kenedy Lonergan to Polk, 
Cincinatti, 2 June 1844, ibid. 


42. See: Butler to van Buren, New York, 31 May 1844, Van Buren 
Papers, L. C. 


Butler and some other New Yorkers had shown a similar attitude 
even before the convention met: Edwin Croswell to Van Buren, New 
York, 24 May 1844, ibid., reporting that the New York delegation 
had decéded “to stand by a majority vote in the Convention; but 
they may yield possibly something conditionally on that point, 
if it were safe to do so, and other sections were pertinacious," 
Butler's efforts to devise a platform plank on Texas which would 
be satisfactory both to Van Buren and to the annexationists may 
have been motivated by a desire to hold the party together under 
Van Buren or by a desire simply to hold the party together. He 
told Van Buren a week before the convention that . . e WQ are 
pledged to support the candidate of the Convention, and if the 
nomination is fairly made, as regards the action of the body appar- 
ent to 2 pablic view, we must honestly fulfill this pledge, even 

(continued) 
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though it should not be of the individuals we prefer." Butler to 
Van Buren, New York City, 20 May 1844, Van Buren Papers, L, C. 


43, Bancroft to Van Buren, Washington, 24 and 25 May 1844, and 
14 June 1844, all ibid.; and Henry Horn to Polk, Philadelphia, 
30 May 1844; John Fairfield to Polk, Washington, 2 June 1844; 
Thomas P. Moore to Polk, Harrodsburg, Xy., 5 June 1844; Henry 
Hubbard to Polk, Charlestown, R. H., 17 June 1844; A. Beaumont 
to Polk, Wilkes Barre, Pa., 7 July 1844; and John Law to Polk, 
Vincennes, Ind., 12 July 1844; all in the Polk Papers, L. c. 


44. On the purpose of the two-thirds rule, see: H. B. Wright to 
Polk, Wilkes Barre, Pa., 12 June 1844, ibid.; and C. J. Ingersoll 
to Van Buren, Philadelphia, 10 September 184 1844, Van Buren Papers, 
L. C. 


Walker of Mississippi and John W. Tibbatts of Kentucky both 
protested against Young's claim that the two-thirds rule would: 
prevent a nomination and against his assertion that no one had 
ever denied that it would have that effect: O'Sullivan to Van 
Buren, Baltimore, 29 May 1844, ibid. It should be added that, to 
ay knowledge, no one but the Van Buren men ever aade that charge 
against the two-thirds rule, although it was admitted by sone 
other Democrats that its adoption might prevent a nomination. A 
Tennessee delegate argued that it was the only way to prevent 
disruption of the party, by blocking Van Buren's nomination, and 
that was its purpose with most delegates who voted for it: S. H. 
Laughlin to Polk, Washington, 23 May 1844, Polk Papers, L. c. 


On the preference of the annexationists for a northern candi- 
date, see: Cave Johnson to Polk, Washington, 3 May 1844; and E., G. 
Bastaan to Polk, Knoxville, Tenn., 25 May 1844; both ibid.; 

Anos Kendall to Van Buren, Washington, 13 May 1844, mentioning 
General Henry Dodge of Wisconsin as another possible northern 
annexationist candidate; George Bancroft to Van Buren, Washington, 
25 May £18447; both in the Van Buren Papers, L. C.; and Henry 
K. Smith to A, H. Tracy, Baltimore, 25 May 1644, Tracy Papers, N. 
Y., St. Lib. 


The only candidates seriously discussed as alternatives to Van 
Buren who were not Northerners were Johnson of Kentucky and Polk 
of Tennessee, neither of whoa was strictly a Southerner. 


On the talk of nominating Jackson, see: Auguate Davezac to 
Van Buren, Baltimore, 27 May 1844, reporting that the Virginians 
had suggested it; and O'Sullivan to Van Buren, Baltimore, 28 May 
1844, 3:30 p. m., who reported that a Pennsylvania gelegate actu- 
ally noainated Jackson but was ruled out of order; both in the 
Van Buren Papers, L. C. 
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45. Calhoun to Mrs. T. G. Clemson /his daughter7, Washington, 
10 May 1844, froa which the quoted phrases are taken; and to 
Francis Wharton, Washington, 28 May 1844; both in: Jameson, ede, 
Corr. of Calhoun, 585-586 and 592-593. 


On Calhoun's support of Polk, see: Wiltse, Calhoun: Section- 
alist, 182 and 185. 


46. O'Sullivan to Van Buren, Baltimore, 3:30 p. m., 29 May 1844; 
and Butler to Van Buren, New York City, 31 May 1844, from which 
the quotation is taken; both in the Van Buren Papers, L. C. 


47. Wright to Butler, Washington, 29 May 1844, two letters of 
declination, one brief, the other long, and a private letter 
‘enclosing then; and Wright to Butler, Washington, 3 June 1844; 
all in the Wright Papers, Pers. (Misc.) Coll., R. Y. Pub. Lib. ; 
Wright to Van Buren, Washington, 2 and 10 June 1844, van Buren 
Papera, L. C. Wright to Polk, Washington, 2 June 1844, Polk 
Papers, L. C.; Wright to A. H. Tracy, Washington, 6 June 1844, 
Tracy Papers, N. Y. St. Lib.; Wright to Flagg, Washington, 8 June 
1844, Flagg Papers, N, Y, Pub. Lib.; and Wright to John L. Rus- 
sall, Washington, 17 June 1844, in: Gillet, Life and Times of 
wright, 2:1520-1521. 


48. Wright to Polk, Washington, 2 June 1844, Polk Papers, L. C. 
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1. Niles to Gideon Welles, Washington, 24 February 1845, Gideon 
Welles Papers, Personal Collection, New York Public Library. 


2. Herbert D. A. Donovan, The Barnburners; A Study of the Internal 


Movements in the Political History of New York State. e 1830+ - 
1852 (New York, 1925); Roy Franklin Nichols, The Democratic Mache 


ine, 1850-1854 (New York, 1923), Franklin Pierce, Young Hickory of 
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3. Qn Bancroft, see: Nye, Bancroft, 134-180, especially 176-177; 
on Johnson, see: the Van Buren Papers, L. C., for the almost total 
lack of letters from him after early 1845; on the southern Craw- 
ford men, see the following letters, ibid.: J. Bragg to Van Buren, 
Mobile, 10 March 1847; Peter V. Daniel to Van Buren, Richsond, 

l and 19 Novembar.1847; and Joseph G. Pickett to Van Buren, 
Carthage, Tenn., 16 November 1847; and also: Alfred Balch to 
Buchanan, Nashville, 5 May 1848; and George W. Gayle to Buchanan, 
Montgomery, Ala., 16 February 1848; both in: Mise. Corr., Buchanan 
Papers, Hist. Soc. Pa.; on the Philadelphians, see: G. W. Barton 
to Buchanan, Philadelphia, 29 Daceaber 1844; and George F. Lehaan 
to Buchanan, Philadelphia, 30 April 1845; both ibid.; and also 
John M. Read to Buchanan, Philadelphia, 24 May 1845, John M., Read 
Letters, ibid.; on Blair, see: Saith, Blair Fasily, 1:172-183, 
191-195, 204-206; on Benton, see: Chambers, Old Bullion Benton, 
283-287, 313-354, 368-373, and 374-377. 


4. Garraty, Wright, 292-305; Wright to Van Buren, Canton, Ne Ye, 
8 October 1844, Albany, 30 Jamary 1845, Albany, 17 March 1846, 
and Albany, 10 November 1846, all in the Van Buren Papers, L. C.: 
Wright to Flagg, Canton, 8 July and 23 August 1847, Flagg Papers, 
N. Y. Pub. Lib.; and Dix to Van Buren, Washington, 30 January 1845, 
27 March 1846, 1 August 1846, and 27 January 1848, all in the 
Van Buren Papers, L. C. 


5. John Van Buren to Van Buren, n. p., 30 April 1848, ibid., is a 
typical expression of the younger Van Buren's feelings. 


6. For examples of Van Buren's unsuccessful efforts to restrain 
the Barnburners, see: Van Buren to Flagg, Lindenwald, 12 October 
1847, a draft; and Van Buren to John Van Buren, Lindenwald, 3 May 
1848, filed at the end of Vol. 54; both in the Van Buren Papers, 
L. C. In the latter, Van Buren congratulated John on the success 
of his “more temperate speeches” and warned bis against any “rash 
and unadvised step which would give the Democracy of the other free 
states reason to assuse that you were indifferent to the general 
success of the party--that you moved this great aubject for private 
and personal piques .. f 


?. Van Buren to John VanSuren, Lindenwald, 3 May 1848, 14a. 
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7, contimed: 


Van Buren to John A. Dix, Stuyvesant, R. YJ, 20 June 1848, John 
A. Dix Papers, Columbia University Library, New York City, alao 
int Morgan Dix, coup., Memoirs of John Adams Dix (2 vols., Mew 
York, 1883), 1:234; and Van Buren to Dix, Lindenwald, 14 July 
1848, Dix Papers, Col. Univ. Lib.; Nichols, Democratic Machine, 
22. > $ 
8. The point is clearly shown by the instructions for the New 
York Barnburner delegations to thea 1848 convention which Martin 
Van Buren drew up for his son John. I£ the convention refused to 
admit them, or proposed to admit both thea and the Hunker delega- 
tion from New York (which 13 what it did do), Van Buren advised 
that the Barnburners should have nothing further to do with the 
convention and should issue an address to the people of New York 
charging that they had been denied equality with the delegations 
from other states "distinctly upon the ground of their opposition 
to the extension of slavery to free territories . . Van Buren 
to John Van Buren, Lindenwald, 3 May 1848, filed at the end of 
Vol. 54, Van Buren Papers, L. C. 


The other. extreme in 1848 was represented by William L. Yancey, 
who introduced in the Alabama state Democratic convention in Febru- 
ary, 1848, resolutions insisting that tha Democratic party of Ala- 
bama would support no candidate for President or Vice President 
who believed that the people of a territory could prohibit slavery 
in that territory before it became a state. The resolutions 
further stated that the Democratic party should be co-extensive 
with the Union, but that Alabama Democrats would recognize no aan 
as a Democrat who attempted to "denationalize the South and its 
institutions, by restrictions on its citizens and on those insti- 
tutions, calculated to array one section . . against the other 
+ + » Such atteapts were treason, not only to the perpetuity of 
the Union, but to "party faith.“ Yancey to Buchanan, Montgomery, 
Alabama, 2 May 1848; enclosing a newspaper clipping containing his 
resolutions, Mise. Corr., Buchanan Papers, Hist, Soc. Pa. 


On the breakup of the Democratic party at Baltisore in 1860, 
see: Nichols, Disruption, 219-227, 230-231, 249-256, 281-284, 289» 
320, and 321-322. 
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